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Doing Two Jobs 


FOR INSTRUCTION—By eliminating tedious 
hand sanding, the TAKE-ABOUT Sander will not 
only make the work more interesting, but will allow 
more time for worthwhile instruction. Smooth, even 
belt action secures a fine finish and makes it a safe 
tool to use. Just snap the switch, let the belt work, 
you merely guide it. Light and easy to handle—just 
like a plane. 


FOR MAINTENANCE—Then again the TAKE- 
ABOUT will pay for itself refinishing desks, tables, 
trim, etc. Curved seat backs easily sanded. Only 
hand sander that finishes slate blackboards to a new 
black finish. 


| ”AKE: : _ . 
| ench Stand converts it into a tool or edge grinder. 
TAKE, Sander 


You will find this a useful attachment in many ways. 





Also Mfrs. of 


Spindle 
Sanders 


Belt Sanders 
Disc Sanders 
| Band Saws 

Floor Sanders 




















1717 N. Salina St. 








Investigate This Time-Saver 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE COMPANY 








Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SUPPLIES sie 
for the 
D omest ic A rt Frank Paxton Lumber 
DEPARTMENT Company 





We carry the following 
Supplies Used In the Sewing Rooms: 


Pinking Machines 
Needles tee 
Parts for Sewing Machines 
Sewing Lamps and Motors 
Pins and Many Other Items 


Threads 


Send for Catalog and Price List. 


vv 


A.G. Brewer Sewing Machine 
and Supply Co. 


337 W. Madison St. 


Chicago, 


requests the 


on 


Your Lumber 
Requirements 


catalog and prices? 


2oe 





Kansas City -: Kansas 


Illinois 








PRIVILEGE of QUOTING 


May we send you descriptive 


FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 
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Do You Want 
These Booklets 
For Your Boys? 


ERE'S a 24 page booklet, 
H 4 x 6 inches, giving all 
the facts that there are about 
the proper use of hack saw 
blades—good, practical in- 
formation for any student of 
machine shop work, auto re- 
pairs, plumbing, electrical or 
metal working. 


The book is not loaded with 
advertising, even though it is 
sent you free. We will send, 
without expense to you,enough 
to supply all your students in- 
terested in work which re- 
quires hack saw blades. 


Write us how many you want 
and where to send them. 


Simonps SAW AND STEEL Co., 
‘The Saw Makers”’ 
470 Main Street 
FircuspurG, Mass. 
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Printed in U.S. A. 
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The President's Message 


R. L. Coorey, President, American Vocational Association 


The members of the A. V. A., its 
officers, the Committee on Legislation, 
and all others who have had a part in 
securing the enactment of the George- 
Reed bill passed at the short session of 
Congress and signed by President 
Coolidge February 5, 1929, are to be 
congratulated. This bill constitutes 
further recognition of the fact that no 
part of our country lives unto itself 
alone, but that we all live in an 
economic and social interdependence 
that makes necessary the widespread 
promotion of education among all of 
our people everywhere. This satisfac- 
tory result of our efforts must be par- 
ticularly gratifying to the entire mem- 
bership of the A. V. A. The hearty and 
unselfish cooperation of those in the 





Mr. Howard S. Bennett, Principal of 
the Rochester Shop School, Rochester, 
New York, has the distinction of head- 
ing the list of the 100 life members of 
the American Vocational Association 
which the Association expects before 
the New Orleans Convention in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Bennett is principal of one of 
the outstanding shop schools in the 
country and much of the success of the 
school reflects the man. To be able to 
lead, you must lead. In joining the 
American Vocational Association for 
life Mr. Bennett is doing what he as a 
leader who wants always to remain a 
leader could not help doing. In reply 
to our request for his photograph he 
says, as a leader always says, ‘I did 
not think I was doing anything out 
of the ordinary when I subscribed asa 


industrial field who helped to secure 
additional support for home-making 
and agricultural work indicates a 
wholesome condition from which the 
entire movement cannot fail to profit. 

Our movement at the present time 
needs a more thorough understanding 
of our economic interdependence. A 
good illustration of this need is ex- 
emplified in the satisfaction with which 


‘some groups of industrialists set their 


own houses in order and feel no respon- 
sibility for the support of a broad pub- 
lic movement calculated to extend the 
advantages of apprenticeship and better 
technical training to the other indus- 
tries upon which they depend for the 
general prosperity from which alone 
they may profit. 


The vertical development of proper 
training of personnel through an entire 
industry merely gives that industry a 
greater stake in the horizontal develop- 
ment of similar training through the 
entire youth stratum in all lines of 
economic effort. Plumbers do not live 
off of plumbers, nor printers off of 
printers; but each when prepared is 
only ready to profit through the general 
prosperity that comes from sound 
preparation made through our entire 
commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural structure. 

Public provision for the necessary 
training of our youth upon a part-time 
cooperative basis is the only policy 
that promises results adequate in va- 
riety and volume. Apprenticeship is 
merely one form of cooperative training. 











Prin. Howarp S. BENNETT 
The Rochester Shop School 
Rochester, New York 





Life Member of the American Voca- 
tional Association.” 

Who will have the honor of being 
second? How soon will you “‘follow the 
leader,’ accept the challenge and be in 
for life? We plan to publish in the 
August number of the News Bulletin 
the photographs of the first ten who 
respond. Call the studio now, make the 
date and wire us for reservations. 





In this issue of the News Bulletin we 
are printing a directory of the A. V. A. 
membership. We recommend that you 
look it over carefully and and note par- 
ticularly the status of the Association 
in your own state. There are other items 
of particular interest in that directory. 
It shows for example that every voca- 
tional home economics teacher in Geor- 
gia isa member. That is some challenge. 

It must be remembered in this con- 
necrion that total numbers are not sig- 
nificant unless interpreted in terms of 
the proportion they represent. 
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The News Bulletin is glad to feature 
in this issue papers presented to the 
Agricultural and Home Economics sec- 
tions of the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association held 
in Philadelphia December 10 to 15, 
1928. No reports from these sections 
were waded in the February issue. In 
addition, papers from other sectional 
meetings are included up to the capacity 
of the Bulletin. We want to take this 
opportunity to thank those interested 
members and officials of the A. V. A. 
who have had a hand in getting these 
papers to us for publication. 


Report on Voca- 


tional Legislation 


Information has already reached you 
to the effect that our National Voca- 
tional Bill, the George-Reed Bill has 
passed Congress. President Coolidge 
signed the Bill on February 5, 1929. 

In order to secure the passage of the 
Bill at this Congress, it was necessary 
to make some amendments to the 
measure. The Legislative Committee 
felt that these amendments could be 
agreed to without injuring the cause of 
Vocational Education. The first amend- 
ment made the Bill effective for the 
year ending June 30, 1930. The continu- 
ing feature of the Bill was eliminated. 

The original bill provided for an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 the first year 
and with an added increment of $500,- 
ooo per year for a total of twelve’ years 
when a total annual appropriation of 
$6,000,000 would have been available. 
One-half of this was to have been ap- 
propriated for agricultural education 
and the other half for home economics 
education. A strong effort was made 
by leaders in Washington to get us to 
accept a bill running only three years. 
We finally succeeded, however, in se- 
curing consent for a bill running five 
years. This Bill finally passed, author- 
izing the appropriation of the amount 
of money originally requested for the 
first five year period. Hence, we have 
secured what we requested for the 
next five years. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, Director of the 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion under date of February 9, 1929 
sent to State Executive Officers and 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
a statement of the allotment of Federal 
Vocational Education Funds to States 
authorized under the George-Reed Act 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930 
and 1931. From your State Office there- 
fore you can secure definite informa- 
tion as to the amount of money that 
will be available for your State for 
agricultural education and for home 
economics education for the next two 
years. Complete tables of allotments 
will be sent to you later. 

A copy of this Bill will be sent to 
you later by the Legislative Committee 
as sOON as we Can secure the necessary 
printed copies from the Government 
Printer. 

It is impossible in the space of a 
report to give full credit to all who have 
assisted us in our campaign for this 
legislation. The committee wants to call 
to your attention, however, the serv- 
ices rendered us by the following men: 

Honorable Bertrand H. Snell, U. S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 


Honorable Walter F. George, U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Daniel A. Reed, U. S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DEC. 

Honorable Franklin Menges, U. S. 


House of Representatives, Washington, 


Mr. L. J. Taber, Master, National 
Grange, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Estes P. Taylor, Editor, Ameri- 
can Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. George D. Casto, Alien Property 
Division, U. §. Government, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Robert W. Balderston, Secretary, 
Interstate Milk Producers Assn., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Samuel R. Guard, Editor, The 
Breeders’ Gazette, 817 Exchange Ave- 
nue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

We have won a great victory in our 
success with this National Vocational 
Legislation. The achievement lies not 


in the amount of additional Federal 
appropriations which we will secure. 
he real victory and achievement lies 
in the fact that we have brought the 
vocational education program of this 
country to the attention i so national 
political leaders. This has been done 
in such a way as to convert many of 
our opponents and to strengthen the 
support of former friends of vocational 
education. We have gained this voctory 
without making any enemies. 

If you will read the Congressional 
Record (January 28, 1929, page 2457), 
you will find that our campaign has 
been so conducted as not only to win 
support for vocational education but 
to win us and our cause many friends 
among our national political leaders. 
A copy of this Congressional Record 
has been sent to your State Office. The 
Committee is sure you will be interested 
in reading the proceedings incident to 
the passage of our vocational measure 
by the House of Representatives. 

Your Legislative Committee rejoices 
with you in the success thus far achiev- 
ed and looks forward with confidence 
to securing the balance of our program. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. H. Dennis, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

A new magazine has ventured into 
the field to which we want to call the 
attention of all those who are interested 
in seeing vocational education thrive. 
Agricultural Education appeared as a 
monthly publication in January. It is 
devoted to the interests of Vocational 
Agriculture and is edited by an editorial 
board of vocational] agricultural leaders 
from the several regions of the United 
States and Hawaii. It is dedicated to 
serve the man in the field, the vocation- 
al agriculture teacher. Mr. H. M. Ham- 
lin, Iowa State College, is editor and 
Mr. Z. M. Smith Director of Vocation- 


al Education in Indiana is business 


manager. The subscription price is $1.00 
per year and your state supervisor of 
agricultural education is the agent in 
your state. It is being published by the 
E. T. Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Mcines, Iowa. 
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Endowment Life Membership 


in the 
American Vocational Association 


All persons interested in vocational education are 
eligible to become life members of the American 
Vocational Association. 


The administrative body of the American Voca- 
tional Association is made perpetual through provi- 
sions of the constitution of the organization. This 
administrative body is designated the executive com- 
mittee which consists of the president, the treasurer, 
the retiring president and six vice-presidents, two of 
whom are elected annually for a term of three years. 
The president and treasurer are elected annually. It 
has been customary for the treasurer to be elected 
to succeed himself for several years. 

The objects of this Association are:— 

(a) To assume and maintain active national 
leadership in the promotion of Vocational 
Education. 


(b) To render service to state or local com- 
munities in stabilizing and promoting Vo- 
cational Education. 

(c) To provide a national open forum for the 


discussion of all questions involved in 
Vocational Education. 


(d) To unite all the Vocational Education in- 
terests of the country through membership 
representatives of the entire country. 


The association has a membership of 8,147, repre- 
senting every State in the Union and parts of Canada. 
There is every indication that by this time next year 
the membership will exceed 10,000. 


WHO SHOULD BECOME LIFE MEMBERS 
. Any one who is now a member of the association. 


. Any one not now a member but who is interested 
in vocational education. 


. A membership might be given by some interested 
individual to a university library, or a state 
library as a memorial to some member of his 
family or other friend. 


. A membership might be given by some interested 
individual to a worthy young man or woman 
who gives promise of rendering outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of vocational education. 


. State teachers’ associations and similar organiza- 
tions could well afford to provide an A. V. A. 
life membership for the office of executive-secre- 
tary of their organization. 


. Industrial concerns could well afford to provide 
an A. V. A. life membership for the office of 
their president, educational director, or chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


. State and county agricultural or home economics 
associations would profit by providing an A. V. 
A. life membership for the office of their presi- 
dent, or secretary, or educational director. 


The life membership fee is only one hundred dollars. 


Send application to Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


hereby apply for life membership in the American Vocational Association for myself or 
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The New Orleans Convention 


On March 16 your secretary 
and your manager of commercial 
exhibits met with the New Or- 
leans and Louisiana committees 
for the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention to be held in 
New Orleans December 5, 6, 7, 


The Roosevelt Hotel 


Headquarters for the Annual Convention of 
the A. V. A. to be held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, December 5, 6, 7, 1929 


dustrial School for Girls, 3649 
Laurel Street, New Orleans 


Mrs. Richard Ford, Music Enter- 
tainment, 3015 DeSoto St., New 
Orleans 


Sam Fowlkes, Jr., Assistant Di- 





1929. Twenty-four men and wo- 
men who will make and carry 
out the plans for the convention 
were in this meeting with Mr. 
Wahlstrom and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. E. G. Ludtke, State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation for Louisiana, presided at 
the meeting, which was held in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, the head- 
quarters for the December con- 
vention. Previous to the meeting, 
Mr. Ludtke had appointed the 
chairmen and members of the 
various committees for the A. V. 
A. convention. These chairmen 
and committee members entered 
whole-heartedly into the discus- 
sion of plans for what is confi- 
dently expected to be a conven- 
tion that will exceed all previous A. 
V. A. meetings in enthusiasm and 
numbers of attendance. 4 

Arrangements were made with the 
committee and with the management 
of the Roosevelt Hotel for the several 
general sessions and section meetings 
as follows: 

The general sessions will be held in 
the Roosevelt Hotel at 7 p. m. Decem- 
ber 5, and 2 p. m. December 6. 

The banquet will occur on Friday 
evening, December 6. 

Sectional meetings are to be held on 
Thursday afternoon, Friday and Satur- 
day mornings. These meetings will be 
held in the Roosevelt Hotel, the 
Chamber of Commerce Building in the 
Delgado Trade School. 


Reasonable rates have been guaran- 
teed in writing by the management of 
the Roosevelt, the headquarters hotel. 
Other hotels within one and three 
blocks of the Roosevelt have guaran- 
teed special reduced rates for the A. V. 
A. Convention. A list of these hotels 
with rates will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the News Bulletin. 

The Convention Committee is plan- 
ning a program of sight-seeing, music, 
and other entertainment features that 
will be unique because of the special 
setting which New Orleans affords. 


New Orleans will prove to be a most 
delightful convention meeting place 
for the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Although the gracious hosts of 
preceding A. V. A. conventions have 
set high standards for effective manage- 
ment and delightful entertainment, 
nevertheless New Orleans and Louisi- 
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ana, with the co-operation of the entire 
Southland, will make determined effort 
to excel these worthy rivals. 

Following are those who were in 
attendance at the meeting on Saturday, 
March 16:— 


Miss Ruth O. Baker, Principal, Nicholls 
Industrial School for Girls, 3649 
Laurel Street, New Orleans. 


J. H. Breland, Instr. Commercial Cater- 
ing, Delgado Trades School, 615 City 
Park Ave., New Orleans 


Mary Cody, Advanced Dressmaking 
Teacher, Nicholls Industrial School 
for Girls, 3649 Laurel Street, New 
Orleans 


Augusta E. Chavigny, Part-time Milli- 
nery Teacher, Nicholls Industrial 
School for Girls, 3649 Laurel Street, 
New Orleans 


Miss Sophie Cooley, Home Economics 
Teacher, Nicholls Industrial School 
for Girls, 3649 Laurel Street, New 
Orleans 


C. W. Culbertson, Instr. Delgado Trades 
School, 615 City Park Ave., New 
Orleans 


I. E. Dabney, Item Tribune 


Miss Ethel Duffy, Teacher of Related 
Subjects, Nicholls Industrial §$chool 
for Girls, 3649 Laurel Street, New 
Orleans 


Miss —_ W.§ Engelbach, Instr. 
Trade Teacher Training, Nicholls In- 


rector, New Orleans Convention 
& Pub. Bureau 


Mrs. Joseph S. Font, Trades’ Eng- 
lish Instr. & Librarian, Del- 
gado Trade School, 615 City 
Park Ave., New Orleans 


Catherine H. Hermann, Millinery 
Teacher, Nicholls Industrial 
School for Girls, 3649 Laurel 
Street, New Orleans 


C. C. Henson, Director Newman 
Manual Training School, New 
Orleans 


Miss Madge Kelly, Teacher of 
Physical Education, Nicholls In- 
dustrial School for Girls, 3649 
Laurel Street, New Orleans 


Miss Marie de Ho’a Le Blanc, Teacher 
of Commercial Art, Nicholls Indus- 
trial School for Girls, 3649 Laurel 
Street, New Orleans 





E. G. Ludtke, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, New Or- 
leans 


H. G. Martin, Director Delgado Trades 
School, 615 City Park Ave., New 
Orleans 


Leah Murphy, Dressmaking Teacher, 
Nichols Industrial School for Girls, 
3649 Laurel Street, New Orleans 


Miss Violette O'Reilly, Vice-principal, 
Nicholls Industrial School for Girls, 
3649 Laurel Street, New Orleans 


John Pearce, Supr. Manual Training, 


Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans 


Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley, Dir. Vo- 
cational Guidance, Orleans Parish 
School Board, New Orleans 


G. Sollberger, Instr. of Interior Decorat- 
ing, Delgado Trade School, 615 City 
Park Ave., New Orleans 


Adele Stewart, Supervisor of Household 
Arts, Orleans Parish School, New 
Orleans 


A. J. Sarre’, Supt. of Personnel, New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans 


Mr. L. W. Wahlstrom, Manager of Ex- 
hibits, A. V. A., 330 Webster Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Honor Societies 
R. E. Bowman 
Wilmington Trade School, Wilmington, Del. 


A national organization of vocation- 
al agricultural students was formed on 
Nov. 20, 1928, at the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City, Mo., 
in which approximately twenty states 
were represented by student delegates 
when a national constitution was 
adopted. A fine account of this organi- 
zation appears in the Agricultural 
Leaders Digest (Chicago) for January 
1929. 

In view of the above, the writer 
invites correspondence from teachers 
and a" tending toward the forma- 
tion of. a National Vocational Honor 
Society for Trade and Vocational 
schools. An honor Society has been 
instituted at Wilmington Trade School 
with seven charter members, by William 
Kershaw, a post graduate of the school. 
While a constitution has not as yet 
been adopted, a charter has been given 
by the Student Council which follows 
below. In this are set forth the objec- 
tives of the Society in full. A pin de- 
sign has been chosen and application is 
being made for copyright. 

The writer believes that state and 
local chapters of this sort would be of 
distinct value in trades and industrial 
work, as they are in the field of agricul- 
ture. It would provide a rallying point 
and goal for graduates in this line of 
work. And for the present he will be 
glad, with the aid of the members of 
the local society, to aid in the institu- 
tion of similar societies, and to act as a 
clearing house between local chapters 
until a national organization can be 
effected. 

“We, the Student Cabinet of Wilming- 
ton Trade School, hereby authorize the 
establishment of a society which shall 
be known as the Wilmington Trade 
School Honor Society. After its proper 
organization, we agree that the said 
society shall be independent and in no 
way accountable to the Student Coun- 
cil, as it shall be purely honorary, and 
composed of graduates of this school. 
It shall thereafter be the sole and final 
judge of the conduct and qualifications 
of its members, both singly and as an 
organized body. 

We agree that the incorporation of 
these provisions in the constitution of 
the Honor Society shall be sufficient 
evidence of its proper organization. We 
also authorize the establishment of the 
following qualifications for member- 
ship in the said Honor Society: 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


In order to place a definite goal for 
achievement and high standards before 
the students of the school, we authorize 
the following rules and regulations 
concerning eligibility for an Honor 
Society: 
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(1) Each candidate must complete a 
two year course of the school and be 
eligible to receive the two year cer- 
tificate, and shall have the entire vote 
of approval of the Faculty, the Student 
Council, and the members of the Honor 
Society, in order to become a member. 

(2) The work and character of the 
candidate must be satisfactory in order 
to secure the approval of the above 
named organizations. He must receive 
a general average of eighty-five per 
cent or more, and achieve something 
outstanding for the school. His per- 
sonal honor and conduct must be 
beyond reproach. 

@) The vote of the above named 
organizations will be taken during the 
last month of the school term preceding 
graduation. Candidates will not be in- 
formed of the result of the vote, which 
shall be by secret ballots. Membership 
shall be conferred only on or after 
graduation, in the event of the illness 
of a member elect. 


OATH TO BE TAKEN BY THE CANDIDATE 


I pledge my honor that: 

I will maintain, promote and uphold 
the interests of this school: I will never 
bring disgrace upon this society by 
any act of dishonesty or cowardice; I 
will uphold the ideals of the society; 
I will revere and obey the laws and 
regulations of the society and do my 
best to incite a reverence for them in 


_ those above me who may attempt to 


annul or set them at naught; I will 
resent outside influence upon tny judg- 
ments in the conduct of this society; I 
will strive unceasingly to quicken the 
public desire for a higher type of 
craftsmanship; I will always be honor- 
able and trustworthy, to the best of my 
ability. In all these ways I will trans- 
mit this society on to my successors, 
greater, better, and more honored than 
it was transmitted to me. 

Given by our hand and seal, this 
24th day of January, 1929.” 


U. TI. A. Conference To 
Be Held at Carnegie 
June 24th To 26th 


The tentative program for the Eighth 
Annual Conference on Printing Educa- 
tion to be held at Carnegie Tech, June 
24-26, has just been announced. A 
number of prominent educators and 
printers, who have been asked to ex- 
press their opinions on the quality of 
the program, have unanimously called 
it ‘‘exceptionally strong and well-bal- 
anced.’ The chairman of the Monday 
morning session will be Dean Connelley 
of Carnegie Tech. Addresses will be 
made by Superintendent Davidson of 





on 


the Pittsburgh Public Schools, Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, and 
Allen Robinson of the Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler School of Printing of Baltimore. 
The speakers at the afternoon meetings 
are: J. L. Frazier, editor of the Inland 
Printer; D. Loren Davis, director ofthe 
Department of Production-Management 
of the U. T. A.; J. Henry Holoway, 
principal of the Central Printing Trades 
Continuation School of New York; and 
D. Walter B. Jones of the University 
of Pittsburgh. At the dinner meeting 
to be held on Monday evening, the 
subject for discussion will be ‘“Test and 
Measurements in Printing Education.” 


Ira D. Pilliard of the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School will preside over the 
Tuesday morning session. The addresses 
will be given by Dr. William T. Baw- 
den, editor of Industrial Education; 
Frank Cushman, chief of the Federal 
Industrial Education Service; Professor 
A. M. Goldberger, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Otto L. Fuhrman, 
chairman of the Educational Commis- 
sion, International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, New York. The 
Tuesday afternoon meeting will feature 
addresses by a number of prominent 
leaders in the printing industry such as 
Sol Hess, Assistant Art Director of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company; 
D. Loren Davis of Chicago; Harold P. 
Winchester and Edward C. Brandow of 
Albany; Ellsworth Geist of the S. D. 
Warren Paper Company, a former Print- 
ing student at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and a representative of 
the Government Printing Office of 
Washington. Ralph W. Polk, head of 
the Department of Printing at Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, will 
be chairman of this meeting. 


Professor David Gustafson of Carne- 
gie Tech will preside at the Fellowship 
Smoker on Tuesday evening, when 
three printing educators who have re- 
cently returned from Europe will give 
their impressions of ‘Printing in Eu- 
rope.’’ The speakers are: Hugo Jahn, 
Wentworth Institute, Boston; Logan 
Anderson, Supervisor of Training, Lake- 
side Press, Chicago and Meiric K. 
Dutton of Carnegie Tech. 

Mr. Edwin H. Stuart, well-known 
pL ago of Pittsburgh, will open 
the Wednesday morning meeting with 
an address on “‘Making Type Talk.” 
He will be followed by seven teachers 
and supervisors of printing who will 
speak on topics of particular interest to 
teachers. The speakers will be: J. Henry 
Holloway of New York, E. G. Ingra- 
ham of Kingsport, Tenn., Chester Lyle 
of Canton, O., E. E. Vosburg of Phila- 
delphia, Frank Rhodes of Montreal, 
and Walter B. Gress of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


On Wednesday afternoon the main 
address will be given by Dr. Don H. 
Taylor of New York University. 
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MISSOURI 


Superintendent John J. Maddox, and 
his assistants in St. Louis are in the 
midst of a campaign to establish a real 
vocational school for that city. Watch 
St. Louis. 

State Supervisor C. L. Wenzel of 
Missouri says the interest and enthus- 
iasm for trade and industrial training 
are increasing rapidly. 

So marked has been the increase in 
vocational home economics depart- 
ments in Missouri recently, it was 
necessary to add an additional State 
Supervisor. Miss Rowan Elliff has the 
place as assistant to Miss Ella Moore. 

Supervisor C. L. Angerer and Guy E. 
James are in charge of the Mid-West 
Livestock Show and Sale held annually 
in Kansas City. 


OKLAHOMA 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Mr. R. L. Cooley, Director of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School and 
President of the American Vocational 
Association, paid a visit to the state 
upon the occasion of the Oklahoma 
Education Association, February 7th, 
8th, and 9th. While in the state, Mr. 
Cooley delivered addresses at Tulsa 
and Chickasha, as well as before the 
General Assembly and divisional sec- 
tions of the Oklahoma Education 
Association at Oklahoma City. The 
reaction from Mr. Cooley's visit speaks 
highly for his work while with us and 
we hope that he can soon make us a 
return visit. 

Members of the Federal Staff of 
Trades and Industries who have done 
some good work in the state this year 
include Chas. R. Allen and C. F. 
Klinefelter. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


A valuable addition to the teacher 
training facilities in home economics 
is a new building devoted entirely to 
home economics teaching in junior and 
senior high schools of Stillwater, con- 
ducted by the home economics teacher 
training staff of the A. & M. College. 
The building contains, in addition to 
general laboratories, a living room, 
bed room, dining room, and laundry. 

An effective home making class is 
being conducted by the Ponca City 
schools in cooperation with the Empire 
Refinery. The wives of employees are 
engaged in home making classes which 


give particular emphasis to home efhi- 
ciency in relation to the effectiveness of 
workers. They are studying meal plan- 
ning, home management, health and 
child care. Children of mothers in 
classes are cared for in a nursery con- 
ducted by high school girls of the city. 

A three day ‘School for Parents’’ 
was conducted in February by the 
Mothercraft Department of the Okla- 
homa City schools. Programs were 
held in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening, with special speakers for all 
phases of the home and child life, and 
were much appreciated by class mem- 
bers, as well as others in attendance. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Some of the distinguishing features 
of the agricultural education program 
in Oklahoma this year are: project 
ownership by the students, Future 
Farmers’ organizations with suitable 
projects including thrift and numerous 
other improve practices contemplated 
in such a program, and evening classes 
for adults. Almost all the schools are 
emphasizing these features. 

Mr. M. D. Clements, State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture Edu- 
cation in Tennessee, made a very in- 
spirational address to the agricultural 
teachers at their mid-winter meeting 
held in conjunction with the annual 
Oklahoma Education Association meet- 
ing at Oklahoma City. 


REHABILITATION BUREAU 


The most liberal state appropriation 
in the history of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Oklahoma has been recommend- 
ed by the Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee for the biennium 1929-1931. 

The Rehabilitation Bureau has over 
four hundred disabled people in train- 
ing. These trainees represent sixty- 
seven different trades. There are seven 
hundred and fifty eligible cases on the 
waiting list. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Full time day industrial courses have 
recently been organized and approved 
in connection with the already existing 
cooperative courses in Boston high 
schools. Such courses are now offered 
in Machine Shop Work at East Boston 
High School and Hyde Park High 
School; in Electrical Work at Charles- 
town High School; in Cabinet Making 
at Dorchester High School; and in 


Automobile Repair at Brighton High 
School. At South Boston High School, 
both full time and cooperative courses 
have been inaugurated in Sheet Metal 
Work. 

The city of Gloucester, with the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the local 
Chamber of Commerce and_ several 
manufacturers, has established a day 
trade school giving instruction to both 
boys and girls in Power Machine 
Operating. This school is a direct 
response to a need locally felt. Superin- 
tendent of Schools E. W. Fellows, is 
acting as director of the new school, 
and the shop instruction is given by 
Mrs. Margaret A. Palmer. 

The Wayside Inn Trade School, a 
philanthropic enterprise being con- 
ducted by Mr. Henry Ford at Sudbury, 
has embarked upon a cooperative 
training program under which pupils 
are placed in employment in nine 
different trades. Although this is of 
course a private school, its cooperative 
feature involves the approval of the 
institution by the Department of Edu- 
cation for the purpose of employment 
certification of the pupils who are 
placed in industry. Such approval has 
been given. 

Figures compiled for all the 1927 
graduates of the Massachusetts state- 
aided day industrial schools for boys 
disclosed that seventy-two per cent of 
these graduates entered the trades for 
which they were respectively trained. 


_The average entering wage of these 


boys was something over twenty-one 
dollars a week. 

In March 1929 the New Bedford 
Vocational School moved into its new 
quarters. This school was one of the 
first to be organized in Massachusetts 
after the report of the Douglas Commis- 
sion in 1906. The new plant will pro- 
vide an ideal location for both the 
vocational and homemaking schools, 
although the latter will for some time 
continue to occupy the old building. 
At the new location several buildings 
formerly occupied by another city de- 
partment have been completely re- 
modeled for school purposes; and there 
is ample ground space on the property 
both for Fortine growth in the housing 


facilities, and for campus space, which 
was totally lacking in the former in- 
adequate quarters. 

Mr. Frank Olson of Medford, Mass., 
has been appointed teacher of related 
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work in the Machine Department of 
the Cole Trade School, Southbridge. 


VERMONT 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN VERMONT 


This important part of our educa- 
tional program is carried on (1) in the 
State School of Agriculture at Randolph 
Center and (2) in thirty high schools. 

The State School of Agriculture has 
continued in a healthy condition since 
ts re-organization in 1926. The student 
-nrollment for the last two years has 
yeen fifty-six. The September, 1928, 
-nrollment is sixty-two. 

The course of study described in the 
ast biennial report has been followed 
vith minor changes, but the quality 
f work done has been steadily im- 
roving. 

The farm has been well managed and 
‘he property and stock are in excellent 
-ondition. The school herd consists of 
ibout forty registered Jerseys of the 
Owl-Interest strain. While major atten- 
‘ion is given to dairy farming, other 
departments, such as gardening, poul- 
iry raising, fruit culture, farm manage- 
ment, etc., are well cared for, and the 
intellectual and cultural development 
of the students is not overlooked. 

Six high schools, at Cabot, Crafts- 
bury, Enosburg Falls, Essex Junction, 
Fairfax and Vergennes are furnishing 
well-rounded agricultural courses. These 
schools receive Federal aid under provi- 
sions of the Smith-Hughes law. One 
hundred thirty-one students took these 
courses in 1927-1928. The work requires 
a full-time course for one or two years, 
as the students may elect. It includes 
direct agricultural instruction, related 
academic work and also practical home 
projects under supervision of the in- 
structors. 

Twenty-four other high schools in 
the state provide part-time agricultural 
courses given by trained and certified 
instructors. The work is similar to 
that offered in Federal-aided courses 
but is not so comprehensive. Approxi- 
mately three henlied boys are taking 
these courses. 

Mention should also be made of the 
admirable work done by the 4-H 
Clubs. While these are not directly 
administered by school authorities, 
they are closely affiliated with the 
rural schools, and both teachers and 
pupils participate freely in the varied 
work carried on by these clubs. They 
furnish a valuable means of tying up 
the educational system with the vital 
life of country boys and girls. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Prior to the summer of 1927, the 
special industrial schools operating in 
Vermont were the four-year industrial 
high schools located in St. Johnsbury 
and Springfield. The work done in both 
places has been along mechanical lines 
with replaced science and academic 


work. The enrollment in these two 
schools in 1927-1928 was one hundred 
twenty-two. 

An evening drawing school, devoted 
to monumental drafting and designing 
has also been conducted in Barre for a 
number of years. One hundred forty- 
two students enrolled in this school 
last year. 

In the summer of 1927 a school of 
instruction for granite cutting appren- 
tices was started in Barre under joint 
auspices of the school board, the Feder- 
al department, and a group of interested 
manufacturers. It is the ta school of 
the kind organized in the country and 
promises to be of great value both to 
the young men taking the courses, and 
to the granite industry of the state. 
Pains were taken to start the school on 
a sound and efficient basis. Apparently 
it meets a real need, for fifty students 
enrolled and carried on the work dur- 
ing the first year. 

—Biennial Report, 1928. 


GEORGIA 


L. H. Dennis, state director of voca- 
tional education, Harrisburg, Pa., was 
the ‘vocational speaker’’ at the con- 
vention of the Georgia Education 
Association held in Savannah, April 
18-20. Mr. Dennis spoke at the Voca- 
tional Breakfast and on the general 
program. 

Perry W. Reeves, member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion was a Georgia visitor recently, 
coming to Atlanta from the Trade and 
Industrial conference at Memphis. Mr. 
Reeves met the labor leaders in Georgia, 
and made an excellent impression. He's 
an A-1 salesman of vocational educa- 
tion. 

M. D. Mobley, assistant state super- 
visor of agricultural education, has 
just completed a bulletin on evening 
schools for farmers. This is a publica- 
tion of the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The Future Farmers of Georgia, an 
incorporated organization of boys 
studying vocational agriculture, has 
affiliated with the Future Farmers of 
America, and been granted charter No. 
10. Every high school department will 
be organized before the close of the 
fiscal year. 

An elementary Agricultural test, 
“Pleasant and Profitable Farming,”’ 
published by Smith, Hammond and 
Company, Atlanta, and written by 
Paul W. Chapmen, and L. M. Sheffer, 
has just been adopted in Georgia for 
use in the elementary grades foe the 
next five-year period. 

Under the provisions of the George- 
Reed Act, Georgia will receive, at the 
end of the five-year period a sum seven 
times as great annually as available 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. This will 
make it possible to more than double 
the scope of the program. The report 


an 
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of Miss Epsie Campbell, state super- 
visor of home economics education, 
for last year showed an enrollment of 
more than 9,000. 

Every vocational home economics teacher 
in Georgia is a member of the A.V. A. 


NEW YORK 


Dr. L. A. Wilson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education was one of the principal 
speakers at the = gore, of fw Trott 
Vocational School at Niagara Falls, 
New York, on March 10, 1929. 

A survey of the Handicapped Chil- 
dren of Oneida and Saratoga Counties 
is being conducted by Joseph J. Endres, 
Chief, Bureau of Physically Handi- 
capped Children of the State Education 
Department of New York State. 

A special industrial and technical 
education conference is to be conducted 
by the State Education Department of 
New York and the New York State 
Vocational Association at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, April 3, 4, 
and 5. After a general meeting which 
will deal with the subject of a State 
Program of Industrial Education on 
April 3rd, a dinner meeting will be 
held on the evening of that day at 
which ‘‘Modern Concepts in Industry”’ 
will be the topic for discussion. At the 
morning meeting of Thursday, April 
4th, day industrial and technical schools 
will be discussed. The subject for the 
afternoon meeting of that day will be 
Apprentice Training and at the evening 
meeting of that day, Part-Time Educa- 
tion will be the subject of discussion. 

For the general meeting of Friday, 
April 5th, Foreman Training will be 
the topic for discussion. 

The New York State Department of 
Education for the year 1929 is offering 
$1000 State scholarships open to trade 
workers who desire to become trade 
teachers. The holders of the scholar- 
ships are required to attend the teacher- 
training department of the State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo for ten months. 
Tuition at this institution will be free. 
The holder of each scholarship will 
receive $1000 during the school year 
paid in ten equal installments. 

Scholarships are offered in the follow- 
ing subjects: 

MEN 

Automobile repairing—all branches 

Architectural drafting 

Bricklaying 

Cabinet-making 

Carpentry 

Electrical construction—all branches 

Jewelry manufacturing 

Lithography 

Mechanical drafting 

Painting and decorating 

Pattern making 

Photo engraving 

Printing—presswork and composition 

Sheet metal work 

Shoe manufacturing 
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Watch repairing 
Weaving—silk, cotton or worsted 
WOMEN 
Artificial flower making 
Novelty work 
Power machine operating—all types 
MEN AND WOMEN 
Clothing manufacturing 
Designing and cutting 
Hand sewing 
Full information relative to this 
subject may be had from the Voca- 
tional and Extension Education Divi- 
sion, State Department of Education, 
Albany. 


VIRGINIA 


Twenty full time instructors in nine- 
teen different trades are employed in 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company to instruct in the 
part-time trade extension classes operat- 
ed by the company in cooperation with 
the Newport News School Board. Over 
six hundred workers receive instruction 
each week. The program is in charge 
of Mr. G. Guy Via, Superintendent of 
Apprentices. 

Mr. D. M. Borum, who is employed 
by the State Board of Education in 
cooperation with the Virginia Coal 
Operators Association, has fourteen 
foremanship training conferences lined 
up for the year. In addition 2000 
miners are enrolled in evening classes 
in mine safety and accident prevention. 

Mr. Linscott Ballentine, foreman 
and industrial teacher trainer for Vir- 
ginia, has just completed a series of 
conferences with the Kingan Meat 
Packing Industry of Richmond. Six 
other conferences are scheduled for the 
spring and summer months. 

Richmond School Board is making 
plans for establishing a new technical 
high school. For some months a com- 
mittee from the local Chamber of 
Commerce has been working on a 
survey of industrial training oppor- 
tunities in Richmond. The new school 
will be opened in 1930, or soon there- 
after. 

The trade students of St. Paul’s 
Industrial School have just completed 
a fourteen room training school, which 
includes a large auditorium. The build- 
ing and equipment cost approximately 
$50,000, including the wages received 
by the students. 

Efficiency in instruction in vocational 
agriculture was evidenced by the show- 
ing made by students at the annual 
State Grain Show held at Leesburg, 
Virginia. All-day students won eleven 
(a1) prizes in the open classes and 
eleven placings in the junior classes of 
the state show. Members of one adult 
class in corn improvements won six- 
teen (16) of the twenty-five (25) prizes 
offered for five classes of corn. The 
winnings of this one class totaled 
$139.00. 

Ninety-six evening classes for adult 


farmers have been held or are now in 
operation. Arrangements have been 
made for sixty additional evening 
classes to be held during the next 
several months. 

Applications have been received for 
twelve additional full-time depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture for 
next session. 

The Virginia branch of the Future 
Farmers of America is enjoying a very 
successful year. Sixty-four chapters 
have reached the goal of 100% paid 
up membership. To date $807.00 has 
been paid in for annual membership 
dues. The organization has financed 
the sending of two teams to national 
judging contests, one team to the State 
Grain Show, and with the help of ad- 
vertising space have financed the pub- 
lication of Chapter Chats. Sufficient 
money remains in the treasury to pay 
national F. F. A. dues and furnish all 
the awards to be given in connection 
with the annual Rally and annual 
judging contest. 


General Notes 


The following note was taken from 
the official report of the Hearing of 
the Reed Bill before the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representa- 
tives, Seventieth Congress. Mr. R. W. 
Balderson, Executive Secretary of the 
Interstate Dairy Council as saying: 

“IT can take you to a little school 
over in New Jersey where, as a result 
of interest in our dairy studies, one of 
the boys went down to the National 
Dairy Show at Memphis last year and 
brought home the cup for being the 
best boy in all of the United States, as 
far as vocational schools are concerned, 
to judge milk and dairy products. Now, 
as a result of that, all of these farmers 
in that community are taking added 
interest in good dairy products and 
improved methods just because one of 
their boys went down there and 
brought back home the cup.” 


W. F. Lusk, formerly of Cornell 
University, and later Head of The De- 
partment of Agricultural Education of 
the Mississippi A. and M. College, is 
raising pecans and satsumas on his own 
farm near McNeill, Mississippi. 


Dr. C. V. Williams, Professor of 
Vocational Education at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, is on leave 
of absence during the present year. He 
spent the first half of the year as Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance in the 
East Side Continuation School, New 
York City. The second half of the year 
he is spending doing some special work 
for the Teacher Training Department of 
the Pennsylvania State College of 
Agriculture. He wiil return to Kansas 
about June 1. 


QP 


Mr. Herman Fauber has been elected 
Assistant State Supervisot of Vocation- 
al Agriculture in Colorado. For the 
past seven years Mr. Fauber has been 
teacher of vocational fagriculture at 
Rocky Ford where he has met with 
rather unusual success with his day 
classes, part-time and evening classes. 
In his new position Mr. Fauber will 
be assistant to Mr. L. R. Davies, 
State Supervisor, and will have charge 
of part-time and evening classes in 
vocational agriculture and will be 
itinerant teacher trainer in this field. 

One thing of considerable interest 
and value being done by the division 
of the M. V. A. for vocational agricul- 
tural teachers is the promotion of a 
travelling library of professional books 
for vocational agricultural teachers. 
This library is purhcased by the M. 
V. A. and is available for use by any 
member of the M. V. A. This library 
is functioning very well and we feel 
it will mean a great deal to the agri- 
cultural teachers of Mississippi. 


Dean William McPherson, Ohio State 
University, Chairman of the Division 
of Chemica! Education, American Chem- 
ical Society, has recently appointed 
the following committee to make a 
study of ‘‘chemical education of the 
non-collegiate type’’: Dr. Allen Rogers, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., (Chair- 
man); Dr. R. E. Rose of the Du Pont 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware; Mr. 
Arthur Guillanden, Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mr. H. A. Ernst, 
Newark, N. J., and Mr. R. E. Bowman, 
Wilmington Trade School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 





_ Dr. Charles Carroll, Director of Vo- 
cational Education, is writing a his- 
tory of Rhode Island, to be published 
in four volumes in 1931. The title is, 
“‘Rhode Island; Three Centuries of 
Democracy’’. 


Evening classes in Rhode Island, 
organized for textile workers, empha- 
size the ‘“‘finishing’’ processes, with 
marked attention to chemistry of dyes 
and dyestuffs, bleaching liquids, and 
printing inks. 


Miss Boletha Frojen of Tampa, 
Florida, has recently been appointed 
to the position of State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education in that 
state. She takes the place formerly held 
by Mrs. Grace Burwell Williams. 

Miss Frojen brings to her new work 
valuable experiences gained through 


several years of successful teaching and 
study. She was assistant teacher of 
foods and cookery, Teachers College. 
Columbia, in 1928. 
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The Coordination of Vocational Work 
| with Agricultural Agencies 


Dr. C. H. Lane, Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


I have had the assistance of Mr. F. 

Hubbard, Director of Vocational 
Education in Mississippi, and Mr. W. 
J. Weaver, Assistant dice of the Agri- 
cultural Education Bureau in the State 
of New York. These two men are mem- 
bers of a committee of which I am 
Chairman and responsible for the re- 
port. The report is dealt with from 
two standpoints: 

(1) The need for such coordination. 

(2) Who is responsible for making 

this cordination. 

The first large attempt at coordina- 
tion has had to do with agricultural 
extension and vocational agriculture. 

During the past year conferences 
have been held between the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on relationships. The outcome 
of these conferences is a memorandum 
of understanding on agricultural ex- 
tension and vocational agriculture. I 
shall have time to call your attention 
to only a few of the more important 
items of understanding in this memo- 
randum. First, it is recommended that 
a committee representing the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities and a similar committee repre- 
senting the National Association of 
State Directors of Vovational Educa- 
tion, be called to convene in joint 
conference annually, or as often as may 
be necessary, by the administrative 
officers of the Federal Smith-Hughes 
and Smith-Lever organizations. It is 
further recommended that similar com- 
mittees be appointed in every State to 
meet from time to time as may be neces- 
sary to promote mutual understanding. 

3) In most cases it is undesirable for 
Smith-Hughes teachers to act as local 
leaders of 4-H Club work. 

(3) If the college is unable to furnish 
technical specialists on request of State 
or local boards for vocational educa- 
tion, these boards may employ special 
teachers to conduct regular, all-day, 
Jay-unit, part-time, or evening classes 
in argiculture. 


Is THE preparation of this brief report 
J 


(4) It will be observed in the memo- 
condians that special emphasis is given 
to systematic instruction as an integral 
part of the activities of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. 


(5) It is recommended that the co- 
operative agricultural extension service 
do not enroll students of vocational 
agriculture for 4-H Club work. 


(6) That teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, or representatives of vocation- 
al agriculture work, should be invited 
to participate in all meetings conducted 
by the Extension Service for the formu- 
lation of county and State agricultural 
programs. 


(7) It is recognized that the agricul- 
tural teacher must respond to occasion- 
al calls for individual help on the part 
of farmers within the patronage area 
of his school, but this type of activity 
which is not systematic instruction, 
should not be sought and should repre- 
sent but a small and incidental part of 
his job. 

(8) It will be observed that our field 
has been divided into four parts, name- 
ly, the all-day school, the day-unit 
school, the part-time school, and the 
evening school. It is also to be noted 
that each type of school “‘shall in 
every case provide directed or super- 
vised practice in agriculture on a farm 
provided for by the school, or other 
farm, for at least six months per year.” 

It is needless to say that one of the 
most pressing needs of the rural schools 
today is a proper coordination of all 
work carried on in and through the 
school. Mr. Webster says ‘To coordi- 
nate means to place persons or things 
in an orderly relation to other persons 
or things—to bring into a common 
action; to adjust; to harmonize; to 
order the movement of"’. 

This need for coordination is par- 
ticularly apparent in those schcols 
which have vocational agricultural 
departments and where the school 
program is being constantly enlarged 
and expanded. The work of the agri- 


cultural department needs to be placed 
in the proper relation to the farm. 
There is need for a close correlation of 
work between the home economics 
work and the agricultural department. 
The work of both vocational depart- 
ments needs to be harmonized with the 
whole school program and then the 
whole school program in the school 
should be adapted to meet the needs of 
the particular community. 

But that is not all. Within the past 
few decades there has arisen a multi- 
plicity of clubs, associations and or- 
ganizations. These organizations in- 
clude national, State, local, public, 
semi-public, private, civic, social, relig- 
ious, commercial and economic bodies. 
They are out of school agencies, that 
is, they have no legal responsibilities 
in the administration of the public 
schools; yet many of them can render 
a valuable service to education. A large 
number of them are now knocking at 
the front door of the school-house and 
asking for the cooperation of the rural 
schools. The rural schools need their 
cooperation and want it, but before 
there can be effective cooperation in 
the work of the school and the work 
of the outside agencies, they must 
first be properly coordinated. If duplica- 
tions, overlappings, injustice, and ac- 
tual interference with school work is 
to be prevented, all of the work carried 
on in the schools by outside agencies 
must be brought into common action 
with the work of the school. If the 
rural high school with a vocational 
agricultural department in it is to de- 
velop and maintain a well-rounded, 
well-balanced and unified school pro- 
gram, adapted to meet the needs of its 
community, such coordination is ab- 
solutely essential. 

Who is responsible then for this co- 
ordination of work in the high school 
which has its vocational agricultural 
department? This responsibility, it seems 
to us, falls squarely upon the legally 
constituted school authorities. The 


State laws place the responsibility for 
administering all the affairs of a voca- 
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tional agricultural department upon 
the local Board of Education, the 
County Superintendent of Education, 
and the State Board for Vocational 
Education. This responsibility for ad- 
ministering all the affairs of the school 
certainly includes the responsibility 
for coordinating agricultural work car- 
ried on in and through the school. 
These boards and the County Superin- 
tendent cannot dodge this responsibility 
if they want to. If there be iectiontion 
and overlapping of agricultural work 
done in the school by the school itself 
and by out of school agencies, then the 
legal school authorities must face the 
fact that they themselves have failed 
to discharge the responsibility placed 
upon them by law for properly co- 
ordinating such work. They cannot 
lay the blame upon some out of school 
agency which has no legal responsi- 
bility whatever for the administration 
of the public schools. 

It is a generally accepted principle 
of all school administration in America 
that Boards of Education shall adopt 
policies and that the employees of 
these Boards shall execute the policies. 
It is also understood that the employees 
may suggest, recommend, and other- 
wise assist in formulating needed school 
policies for adoption by school boards, 
but seemingly a large number of school 
boards and school board employees do 
not realize that it is their duty and 
their responsibility to formulate and 
adopt written policies which will co- 
ordinate the agricultural work done 
in the school by out of school agencies, 
with the regular agricultural instruc- 
tion done by the school itself. These 
school administrators are either totally 
ignorant of their responsibility for this 
coordination, or they suffer with an 
inferiority complex and think such co- 
ordination impossible without first 
securing a written agreement which 
meets the full and complete recom- 
mendation and approval of the outside 
agency. Apparently there is a need of 
some educational work being done with 
some school authorities. Of course 
school authorities should confer with 
the representatives of out of schoo! 
agencies in working out plans for co- 
ordination of work. Most of the out of 
school agencies will show an unselfish 
attitude and will be eager to harmonize 
their work with that of the school in 
such a way as to meet the approval of 
the legal authorities. On the other 
hand, if the school authorities occa- 
sionally find an outside agency with a 
selfish, dominating, and uncompromis- 
ing attitude, which is unwilling to sub- 
scribe to a sensible plan for coordinat- 
ing its work with that of the school, 
then the duty of the school authorities 
remains unchanged. Since it is their 
respcnsibility under the law, they must 
go ahead and exercise their own best 
judgment and adopt policies for proper 


coordination, even though the outside 
agencies may not fully concur therein. 


Space will not permit the enumera- 
tion of all the instances of coordina- 
tion which have taken place during the 
past ten years. The important thing is 
that more attention be given to this 
most important part of our program. 
A few samples will suffice, as for ex- 
ample, those which have been con- 
tributed by Mr. Weaver of New York, 
a member of the committee. Mr 
Weaver states that for the past two 
years a speaking contest program for 
members of young farmers’ clubs has 
been carried on in cooperation with 
the New York Dairymens’ League. 
The central office of the League in- 
dorsed the idea and recommended it to 
its sub-districts. The Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education in the State of 
New York conferred with the sub- 
district president in those centers where 
enough groups of agricultural boys 
could be brought together for the 
contest. Seven such sectional meetings 
were held in the spring of 1927 and 
again in 1928. These will be continued. 
At these sectional meetings the Dairy- 
mens’ League Association offered fisrt 
and second prize medals. Following 
the sectional contest, the one winner 
of each sectional contest met the other 
winners in a final speaking contest at 
the State Fair. 

The Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation is the Superintendent of the 
Boys’ Department of the New York 
State Fair. Activities of this depart- 
ment include judging contest programs 
for vocational agricultural boys, the 
final contest for speaking honors, the 
annual meeting of representatives of 
young farmers’ clubs, and a young 
farmers’ club banquet. Two hundred 
dollars prize money is provided for the 
speaking contest, four hundred dollars 
for the banquet, three hundred dollars 
for sending a team to the National 
Dairy Show, and five hundred dollars 
prizes for the judging contest. 


The diploma in vocational subjects 
in agriculture which a pupil earns 
upon completion of his 4 year high 
school course in agriculture is accepted 
for entrance by the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 

In New York a special 2 day program 
is arranged for vocational agricultural 
boys during the Annual Farmers Week. 
This program includes contests, leader- 
ship instruction, and a banquet. 


The New York Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in annual meeting has indorsed 
the plan of agricultural education and 
is now engaged in a constructive pro- 
gram to increase the number of schools 
offering instruction in agriculture. The 
question is raised as to why the Grange 
should not undertake a similar policy 
as well as other agencies interested in 
the development of agriculture. 


% 


State and National Or- 
ganizations of Students 
of Vocational Agriculture 


Wa ter S. NewMAN 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
for Virginia 

HE wonderful progress made in 
A weeniona education in agriculture 
during the past ten to fifteen years has 
come about no doubt largely through 
the home project idea advanced by Dr. 
Stimson and by the passage of the Voca- 
tional Education Act in 1917. A great 
deal of credit for the promotion and 
development of vocational education 
in agriculture must be given to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and its staff. Through the efforts 
of this board the idea of supervised 
farm practice, job analysis and many 
other important methods and devices 
have been successfully introduced into 
the plans and programs of the several 
states. Instruction in vocational agri- 
culture has become somewhat system- 
atized and is developing rapidly in 
efficiency. 

To some workers and observers, 
however, it has occurred, that, although 
our instruction has improved through 
the use of job analysis, (managerial 
and operative) proper equipment, su- 
pervised farm practice and many other 
methods, that perhaps in our dealing 
with the production of material things 
and in estimating the results of our 
instruction in dollars and cents, we 
have overlooked to some extent the 
most vital factor of all—the boy and 
his development into the proper kind 
of farmer and citizen. It is feared that 
in some instances the boy, or at least 
the best that is in the boy, has not had 
an opportunity to assert itself. We have 
been stressing pupil activity, coopera- 
tion and group action, development of 
leadership and responsibility and in 
many cases have provided no devices 
or methods for attaining these objec- 
tives. There is nothing remarkably 
new or original in the idea that a 
formal and machine-like type of in- 
struction does not in all cases appeal 
to the boy. A survey recently conducted 
throughout the several states in which 
forty-one (41) states replied to ques- 
tionnaires clearly demonstrates that 
in many states for some years teachers 
of agriculture have been organizing 
students into local organizations in 
order to improve the instruction in 
agriculture. In 1910 in Massachusetts 
and before the passage of the Voca- 
tional Education Act in Wisconsin. 
Michigan and Vermont, teachers of 
agriculture had formed local societies 
or organizations of students of agricul- 
ture. Without doubt it was the teacher: 
being in closer contact with the boy: 
than any other group who first realizec 
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the necessity for such work and the 
opportunities that such a device or 
method offered. Forty (40) states reply- 
ing to the above-mentioned question- 
naire stated that they had in operation 
during the past ten years local organiza- 
tions of students of vocational agri- 
culture. While prior to a few years 
ago no particular stress or emphasis 
was placed upon this phase of pupil 
activity yet it is clearly demonstrated 
that slowly and gradually it has been 
coming about that a live organization 
of students of vocational agriculture 
is one of the very best methods or 
devices for accomplishing the goals 
and objectives of our program. 

States in which such organizations 
have been functioning most effectively 
have indicated the following things as 
having been accomplished largely 
through these locals: 

1. Better training in public speaking 
and parlimentary procedure. 

2. Developing of initiative, sense of re- 
sponsibility and leadership on the 
part of members. 


3. In many cases they have developed 
a fine spirit and morale among the 
boys and their attitude towards 
tarming. This has been particularly 
manifested in the improvement in 
the supervised practice programs. 

4. Splendid training in cooperative 
effort through participation in social 
and recreational functions; staging 
community fairs; purchasing supplies 
and selling produce cooperatively; 
raising funds; developing community 
programs, etc. 


5. Establishing habits of thrift and 
wise investment. 

6. Assisting in enrolling members for 
part-time and evening classes. 

7. Securing increased _— for the 
local department of vocational agri- 
culture. 


Certainly if the experience of forty 
(40) state supervisors are of any worth 
and their statements of any weight, no 
arguments other than the above should 
be needed to convince us that we are 
on the right track in stressing the de- 
velopment of local organizations of 
students of vocational agriculture. 

Several years ago a few of the states 
began an effort to tie together the 
several local organizations into a state 
group in the hope of aiding and abet- 
ting much work and in increasing the 
number of chapters. Organizations that 
deserve especial mention in this con- 
nection are: Young Farmers Associa- 
tion (Future Farmers) of New Jersey, 
New York State Association of Young 
Farmers Clubs, Federation of Cali- 
fornia Junior Aggies, The Townsend 
Agricultural Education Society of Ohio, 
and a state organization in Illinois. 
Some impetus was given to the move- 


ment to establish state organizations 
when in 1926 the Future Farmers of 
Virginia began operating as a state 
organization under a constitution and 
by-laws, prepared by Mr. Henry C. 
Groseclose, setting up several grades 
of membership, ie upon achieve- 
ment in various phases of the program 
in vocational agriculture. At present 
twenty-five Gas} states have either 
formed or are now forming state or- 
ganizations. 


Practically all of these organizations 
have as their aims and purposes: The 
promotion of vocational education in 
agriculture, the creating of more in- 
terest in the intelligent choice of farm- 
ing occupations and the nurturing of a 
love for country life, the encouraging 
of recreational and educational activi- 
ties and cooperative effort among 
students of vocational agriculture, the 
strengthening of the confidence of the 
farm boy in himself and his work, the 
promotion of scholarship and thrift 
and, lastly, through the activities of 
the organization, to develop rural 
leadership. 

All of the states in which a state 
organization has been in operation in 
which the body is being formed have 
stated that it has materially assisted 
in promoting and developing local 
chapters. Many of the states have found 
that in addition to promoting the work 


- of the local chapters, the state group 


has been instrumental in bringing 
about the following activities: 


1. Securing recognition for good work 
done on the part of individuals and 
local chapters. 


2. Promoting more interest in Thrift 
and wise investment. 


3. Assisting in reaching the goals set 
up for the program of vocational 
agriculture. 


4. Increased publicity for the program. 


5. Assisting in arranging for contests 
of an agricultural nature. 


6. Financing the obligations of the 
organization. (Virginia) 

7. Holding state meetings. 

8. Publishing monthly or bimonthly 
magazine devoted to the activities 
of members and chapters. (N. Y., 
Cal., Va., printed) 

g. Building permanent state camps. 
(N. C.; Tenn.; S. C.; Oregon) 

10. Sending teams to National Judging 
Contests, etc. 


There is no doubt but that the forma- 
tion of state bodies of affiliated local 
chapters has brought about a decided 
increase in the number of local chapters, 
and in the interest and efficiency dis- 
played by the members. The state 
constitution and by-laws, setting up 
worthy aims and purposes, — 
for several grades of membership based 
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on performance, have tended to unify 
the aspirations and energies of the 
local chapters and members at large. 
The adoption of state pins carrying 
worth while insignia, setting up of 
state objectives and the publishing of 
literature devoted to the work of the 
organizations has resulted in a great 
amount of interest on the part of the 
boys, and the bringing about of a won- 
derful list of accomplishments. 

The local chapter, however, is the 
real working unit, the crux of the entire 
organization where each member has 
an opportunity to share in the benefits 
of the work and by contributing with 
his mind and energy develop himself 
along the worthy lines set up in the 
purposés of the organization. It must 
be borne in mind, first, last and always 
that this is a BOYS’ ORGANIZA- 
TION. Herein lies the success or failure 
of the entire movement. The boy must 
be brought to see the worthwhileness 
and necessity of the organization and 
then as he sees more and more of the 
possibilities and his vision broadens 
he will become with proper, careful 
and sympathetic guidance the real 
power and moving spirit in the entire 
movement. 

Up to this time the members in most 
cases have been interested and inspired 
by the novelty of the organization. 
Perhaps never before has a large group 
of farm boys been given the opportunity 
of belonging to an organization which 
places a premium upon being farm 
reared, doing farm work and looking 
towards farming as a vocation. The 
novelty of this idea has seized upon his 
imagination and he has been carried 
along with the impetus of the move- 
ment. This state of affairs, however, 
will not continue and the boy officers 
are stressing the qualifications of and 
the preparation of members for the 
various grades of membership. Initia- 
tion ceremonies with a minimum amount 
of secrecy and ritualistic work incorpo- 
rating the ideals, aims and objectives 
of the group are being used by several 
states with decided success. The carry- 
ing out of real programs of work 
through group activity resulting in the 
betterment of conditions in the com- 
munity is having a very wholesome 
effect upon members in keeping alive 
their interest and developing initia- 
tive, responsibility, and leadership. 

In many, many cases the activities, 
interest and enthusiasm of the local 
chapters is all that we could ask and 
is perhaps beyond our greatest antici- 
pations. The state organization has on 
the whole simply served to foster the 
activities, spur up the lagging chapters 
and unify the work of the various 
locals. As such they have been well 
worth while but there remains still a 
great work to be done in the training 
and using of boy state officers, rather 
than officials of the vocational educa- 
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tion divisions, in the further develop- 
ment of the work of the state groups. 

During the past year the staff of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion having had an opportunity to 
observe the work of certain local and 
state organizations, conveiced the idea 
that as the state organizations were 
meeting with such success in promoting 
the work of local organizations that a 
national organization made up of affil- 
iated state groups would also serve in 
an excellent capacity in tieing up the 
various state organizations. After very 
thorough deliberation and correspond- 
ence with various directors and super- 
visors throughout the country and dis- 
cussing the matter at various state and 
regional conferences, it was decided to 
launch a movement to establish a na- 
tional organization to be known as the 
Future Farmers of America. The con- 
stitution and by-laws incorporating 
many of the features included in the 
constitution and by-laws of various 
states was drawn up and sent out to 
the various states oe comments and 
criticism. After certain corrections and 
changes had been made the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Future Farmers 
of America was sent out in mimeo- 
graphed form to all states. All of us 
are familiar with this work and know 
that practically the only difference be- 
tween it and the constitution and by- 
laws of state organizations is that it 
sets up in addition to the local and 
state grades of membership, a national 
degree known as the American Farmer. 
Temporary officers were appointed and 
a charter secured in one of the states 
in order that some protection could 
be secured as to the name and insignia 
of the organization. 

Through the splendid work of the 
members of the staff of the Federal 
Board a great deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm was developed throughout 
the country and the first national meet- 
ing of the Future Farmers of America 
was held at Kansas City in connection 
with the American Royal Livestock 
Exposition and the National Judging 
Contest. 

At this meeting at which nineteen 
states were represented by delegates 
the national constitution and by-laws 
and the national insignia were officially 
adopted, national officers elected, a 
program of work developed and Amer- 
can Farmer degrees conferred upon ten 
young men who held the State Farmer 
degree in their own states. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: 

President—Leslie Applegate, 
Jersey. 

First Vice President—Alvin Reimer, 
Nebraska, North Central Region. 

Second Vice President—Lawrence Au- 
genstine, Ohio, Eastern Region. 

Third Vice President—Sam Picker- 
ing, Arkansas, Southern Region. 


New 


Fourth Vice President—Arthur Ket- 
terlin, California, Western Region. 

Student Secretary—Don Godsey, Col- 
orado. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer—Hen- 
ry C. Groseclose, Virginia. 

Advisor—Dr. C. H. Lane, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

At this meeting the by-laws were 
amended in such a way that the na- 
tional dues for the school year 1928- 
1929 be ten cents per member based 
on membership as of January 1, 1929, 
and payable on or before June 30, 1929. 

The executive secretary was asked 
to prepare a handbook for the Future 
Farmers of America and instructed to 
grant charters to all state associations 
that had applied for them. 

Through the means of a question- 
naire previously referred to in this 
paper, an attempt was made to secure 
from the supervisors of the various 
states their opinion and reaction as to 
the advisability of a national organiza- 
tion and the benefits that could be de- 
rived from such a body. The replies 
received indicate that a national or- 
ganization would be worth while in 
that it would be able to assist the state 
and local organizations by: 


1. Encouraging and helping unorgan- 
ized states to perfect a state organiza- 
tion. 

2. In promoting nation-wide interest in 
the objectives towards which the 
state organizations are working. 

3. To secure increased publicity for the 
organization and to encourage and 
foster contests along agricultural 
lines on a nation-wide basis. 

4. To work out a ritual for use in local, 

state and national chapters. 

. To develop a sound financing scheme 
whereby the organization can meet 
its own responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. 

6. To round out and strengthen the 
programs of the several states in 
such a way as to develop the mem- 
bers into real future farmers. 


7. To provide through the National 
Congress of Vocational Agricultural 
Students larger opportunities for the 
development of leadership and for 
giving national recognition to the 
outstanding achievements of the 
future farmers of the different states. 
Of course the Future Farmers of 

America is too young for us to claim 

any results from it as a national organi- 

zation but if the opinions of the leaders 
in our field of education possess any 
weight we need offer no excuses and 
only praise for this young organiza- 
tion that has gotten off to such an 
excellent start. One feature of the na- 
tional body is somewhat unusual and 
certainly to its credit. The idea of 
local and state groups was tried out 
and found successful before any move 
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was made to form a national group of 
affiliated state chapters. The movement 
started back home with the farm boys 
and their teacher and has developed 
into state and national size mainly on 
its own merit and the need for the ex- 
pansion of the idea. 

In conclusion it should be said that 
the organizations referred to in this 
paper are a part and parcel of instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture. They 
offer a splendid method or device for 
further improving our instruction 
through individual and group activity. 
The idea appeals greatly to the boy 
and his interest and enthusiasm has 
been aroused to a degree heretofore 
not achieved. The purposes and aims 
of the organization are sound and tied 
up closely and definitely with farming 
and rural leadership. The movement 
has grown because it started back in 
the country with the boys and the 
teacher and as it assumes state and 
national proportions we believe that 
the good results will be accumulative 
and ultimately and eventually the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America will exert a 
very wholesome and beneficial effect 
not only on the program of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture but on the 
future of farming itself, the great basic 
industry of our Nation. 


Measuring the 
Efficzency of the 
Agricultural Teacher 


By T. E. BRowNE 
State Director of Vocational Education for 
North Carolina 


N approaching this subject we must 
I admit that we are living in an era 
of testing and measuring. Every depart- 
ment of our Civilization is being 
measured and checked upon. No longer 
is a guess accepted. In the general 
education field we find experts study- 
ing the various activities and produc- 
ing charts and score cards by which 
the effectiveness of all teaching is 
measured. In our colleges the freshmen 
are measured when they arrive, and 
are subjected to numerous tests as they 
proceed through the courses. The 
physical plant is measured by the ex- 
pert. Our high schools and elementary 
schools are rated according to their 
certain standards and even the children, 
from the time they enter the primary 
grades till they finish high school, have 
a yard stick applied to them to deter- 
mine their mental and physical develop- 
ment. 


In industry we find the efficiency 
engineer to be one of the most expensive 
and valuable persons in the organiza- 
tion and no longer is organized indus- 
try willing to proceed with changes or 
development programs without the 
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opinion of the man who has trained 
sbility in determining the various fac- 
tors upon which they are called upon 
to act. 

Our colleges and universities recog- 
nizing the demands of the age are 
stressing Courses in tests and measure- 
ments and in statistics in order that 
their graduates, whatever their voca- 
tion is to be, may be able to make ac- 
curate determinations. Especially is 
this true of those preparing to enter 
the teaching profession. 


It is the experience of the writer of 
this paper that the better teachers find 
little difficulty in understanding and 
applying instructional data in their 
communities. However, the mediocre 
teacher often fails to use instructional 
data to the best advantage, and some 
teachers are too indifferent and lazy by 
themselves to make the necessary effort 
to master the facts applicable to the 
farmers’ problems. And lastly, much 
time may be saved for the teachers. 
Most teachers make more progress 
under the guidance of some one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the data 
than they do by themselves. 


As persons interested in vocational 
education we need not expect to be ex- 
cluded from this general desire for 
accurate data as to results. In fact, in 
the results of research proving that 
education has a very decided economic 
value we should be in a position to 
prove that vocational education has a 
very exceptional money value. Voca- 
tional agricultural education has been 
functioning in our public school pro- 
gram long enough now to be able to 
show definite results. It must prove 
itself by its practical value. President 
Herbert Hoover states “‘that the acid 
test of vocational education is that it 
shall pay for itself. If it does not, it is 
not vocational education at all.” 


Our program is decidedly a teaching 
program. We must confine ourselves to 
organized instruction in the field of 
agricultural education. The value of 
the program is dependent upon the 
effectiveness of the teaching. The eff- 
ciency of the teaching is Zevedy de- 
pendent upon the equipment of the 
teacher and the effectiveness of his 
methods of instruction. This makes it 
necessary that we devise some very 
definite scheme of determining the 
numerous factors that enter into the 
effectiveness of the methods of instruc- 
tion. 


A great many people throughout the 
country have carried on extensive 
studies in the field of measuring the 
efficiency of the teacher. Numerous 
score cards have been devised. A great 
many factors have been pulled out by 
a rather analytical method. These fac- 
tors have been synthesized into definite 
programs of measuring. It is our duty 
to utilize the result of these studies, 


combined with other factors, perhaps 
of our own selection, in order that our 
measurements may be as reliable and 
accurate as it is possible for us to make 
them. 

There are so many factors related to 
the forming of judgments that it is 
practically impossible to name them 
all. In selecting the master teacher of 
agriculture in the South the following 
ten points. have been recognized as of 
great importance: 

1. Number of people reached in or- 

ganized instruction. 
2. Types of instruction. 
(All-Day, Part-Time or Evening.) 
3. Preparation for and methods of in- 
struction. 
4. Knowledge of his community. 
. Plan of work based on community 
needs. 
. Physical equipment. 
. Practice program in operation. 
. Community group leadership ac- 
tivities. ; 

g. Publicity program. 

10. Pree soos in the activities of the 
State Program. 

We realize that these are not all of 
the factors by any means, for many 
have suggested such things as the early 
selection of the project by the student, 
the completion of projects by the 
students, the value of project income 
as compared with cost of instruction, 
the per capita cost of instruction, 
average vind of vocational students as 
compared with county or state aver- 
ages, average scope of projects, per 
cent of pupils carrying more than one 
project, or per cent of vocational stu- 
dents going back to the farm as a voca- 
tion. All of these are factors that may 
be objectively measured. 

We realize that in determining the 
effectiveness of a program in agricul- 
tural education, there are certain sub- 
jective factors that have a very great 
bearing upon the results and these are 
the factors that it is difficult to weigh. 
In our own experience in North Caro- 
lina we Can Cite a situation where in 
using the objective score a certain 
teacher was selected and yet we know 
that another teacher in that same dis- 
trict who has done a better job and if 
greater weight had been given to cer- 
tain subjective factors and improve- 
ments that were generally determin- 
able through observation, would have 
been selected. This leads me to this 
statement that it is dangerous to confine 
ourselves too rigidly to the objective 
factors that are measurable by a score 
card. In the first place, it is unreason- 
able to expect any small group of peo- 
ple to be able to give absolutely ac- 
rate weightings to the various fac- 
tors. These weightings may be in too 
large a measure only opinions of in- 
dividuals, which after a certain amount 
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of experience, might beentirely changed. 

Do not take this to mean that I am 
not in favor of the score card method 
of objective measurement. I think it 
has a very decided value. I am only 
trying to warn against the dangers of 
utilizing the score card as the only 


“means of measurement. I think the 


score card has very conspicuous values 
that have been pointed out by a number 
of men who have studied this whole 
situation, such as 


a. It helps the supervisor keep before 
him constantly the points to be 
judged. 

b. These records secured from the use 
of the score card are of great assist- 
ance in making recommendations to 
the teachers. 

c. The objective measures are of very 
great value when the opinion of a 
supervisor is in question. It helps 
him to get away from personal 
prejudices. 

d. A careful analysis of various factors 
help to make the opinion of the 
supervisor more expert. 

e. The records obtained in this way 
have a very decided bearing upon 
the improvement of the program in 
vocational agricultural education. 

I recall very vividly the effect upon 
the teachers in North Carolina at one 
of our conferences several years ago 
when a chart was presented. Each 
school was given a number rather than 
the name of the teacher and every 
teacher of the hundred or more saw 
his exact rating. Each teacher knew his 
number but no other person in the 
group knew it. I recall one of the most 
capable teachers in the State, who 
thought he was doing a good job, 
when he saw his school rated near the 
bottom was very much alarmed and 
came to see me about it. I told him that 
we could only take the facts into con- 
sideration and that he was looking at 
the absolute rating of his school based 
upon the numerous factors. He pleaded 
with us to give him another chance 

and he would prove that he could do a 

better job. He did very greatly improve 

the program in his school district. 

What I want to urge is a combination 
of the score card method and the ob- 

servation and personal judgment of a 

trained supervisor, whose experience 

enables him to give fairly accurate 
weightings to certain subjective fac- 
tors. I am quite positive that every 
administrative officer in this group has 
had the experience of comparing a 
teacher with the most excellent tech- 
nical and professional training but 
rather a negative personality with the 
man whose technical and professional 
training was limited but who possessed 

a dynamic positive personality. In such 

a case we always accept the latter man 

as the most promising prospect because 

by instruction and close supervision 


Continued on Page 19 
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Service Which the T eacher- 
training Institution May 
Render to State Programs 
of Vocational Asricul- 


ture 


W. G. CranDALL 
Professor of Education, 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


HE word service in the title of this 
aaa is interpreted by the writer to 
mean those services which the members 
of the teacher-training institutions may 
render experienced teachers of agricul- 
ture. Also, the services briefly describ- 
ed in this paper are those which are 
planned to improve organized class in- 
struction. 

In order to facilitate a discussion of 
this topic the writer has more or less 
arbitrarily divided the contents of this 
paper into the following parts: 


I. Itinerant teacher-training. 

II. Resident teacher-training with ex- 
perienced teachers of agriculture. 

III. Research. 

IV. Instructional data. 


I. ITINERANT TEACHER-TRAINING 


Since the next speaker on this pro- 
gram is to present a paper on “‘The 
Improvement of Teachers in Service 
Through Itinerant Teacher-Training’’, 
the writer refrains from discussing the 
usual phases of this topic. However, 
there are two special phases of itinerant 
teacher-training which it may not be 
amiss to briefly describe in this paper; 
namely, training teachers, through 
participation, on the job and meeting 
the needs of teachers in different areas 
of a state for instructional data. 


PARTICIPATION TRAINING ON THE JOB 
Two types of short, intensive train- 

ing courses on the job are described in 

this paper. These are as follows: 

1. One or more days devoted entirely 
to studying instructional data. 


2. An intensive course on a complete 
unit of work, such as fertilizing 
bright flue-cured tobacco. 


Training to Use Instructional Data.— 
A study of instructional data by groups 
of teachers in different sections of a 
state is predicated on the fact that a 
central agency is collecting, organizing, 
and distributing such data for the 
teachers of agriculture. In those states 
where there is a definite organized 
service for furnishing instructional data 
to teachers of agriculture, there ap- 
pears to be an a, for some 
member of the teacher-training staff to 
meet with small groups of teachers 
from time to time for the purpose of 
directing their efforts in studying the 
data assembled. Facts are not always 
directly applicable to farmers’ prob- 


lems in the form distributed; in some 
Cases it is essential that local prices be 
applied, that the conditions of the ex- 
periments from which the facts were 
obtained be studied in detail and com- 

ared with the conditions on farms in 
ae communities, and, in all cases, 
the data should be correctly organized 
to solve definite and specific local prob- 
lems. 

Local Teacher-training Centers— No 
doubt there are many phases of the 
work of the teacher of agriculture on 
which he might receive training, on 
the job, through “ng ages How- 
ever, only one phase of a teacher's 
work is mentioned in this paper. 
Training through participation to do 
evening class work is described in the 
next section as a phase of resident teach- 
er-training with experienced teachers 
of agriculture, and for this reason is 
omitted here. However, it is the belief 
of the writer that there is a need for 
carrying this type of training to teach- 
ers in iidioass sections of a state. In 
other words, the teacher-trainers should 
establish local teacher-training centers 
to meet special needs. Some of the 
reasons for establishing these local 
teacher-training centers are: certain 
types of farming may not exist in close 
proximity to the teacher-training in- 
stitutions, the situation is more real, 
it should give more support to the work 
of the teachers of agriculture, and a 
better response should be had from the 
teachers. 

Meeting the needs of teachers in different 
sections of a state for instructional data. 

This is a phase of itinerant teacher- 
training which the next speaker no 
doubt will discuss. However, it ap- 
pears to have sufficient importance to 
Warrant repetition. In most states 
rather well defined types of farming 
exist in different areas. These types 
have been studied by the departments 
of farm management and agricultural 
economics in the colleges of agriculture. 
The general nature of subject matter 
needed for instructional purposes in 
these different sections, or areas, of a 
state may be ascertained from a study 
of farm management surveys and studies 
of the more detailed practices of the 
farmers. Of course, in some states 
there are areas in which, for one reason 
or another, the type of farming is 
changing. Where a type of farming is 
undergoing rather rapid changes it is 
more difficult to furnish instructional 
data to the teachers of agriculture, and 
there is a need for more intensive study 
of these areas on the part of the teacher- 
trainers. 

On the other hand there is a need 
in most states for itinerant teacher- 
trainers and other members of the 
teacher-training staffs to make a con- 
stant and intensive study of the needs 
of teachers of vocational agriculture 
for instructional data on problems, 
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within a type of farming, which are 
affected by constantly changing condi- 
tions. Problems, such as, Will it pay 
me to hold my cotton, cabbage, Irish 
potatoes? Should I hold my cotton seed 
and sell them for planting purposes? 
The supply of cotton seed for planting 
purposes is constantly changing, and 
the demand for cotton seed on the part 
of the farmers is constantly changing. 
For example, at the present time in 
the Coastal Plain Section of South 
Carolina there is a demand for cotton 
seed for planting purposes next spring. 
Due to wet weather and bool weevil 
infestation the farmers in the Coastal 
Plain Section produced this year com- 
paratively few cotton seed which are 
fit for planting. The farmers in the 
Piedmont Section of South Carolina 
have produced this year excellent 
planting seed in many cases. It appears 
now that there will be a ready market 
for the farmers in the Piedmont Sec- 
tion to sell their surplus seed for plant- 
ing purposes at $1.25 to $2.00 a bushel. 
This is about twice the present price 
of these seed at the oil mills. 

The teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in South Carolina needed in Sep- 
tember this year definite and reliable 
facts on the marketing of cotton seed. 


Il. RESIDENT TEACHER-TRAINING WITH 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


At the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Agricultural Teaching in Washington 
City, November, 1928, Professor N. E. 
Fitzgerald of the University of Tennes- 
see, presented a paper on ‘‘Special 
Short Courses For Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture’. Professor Fitz- 
gerald pointed out in his paper the 
need for short courses on subject matter 
for teachers of vocational agriculture, 
and gave the practices of a number of 
Land Grant Colleges in offering such 
courses. Professor Fitzgerald states in 
his paper that seventeen states reported 
special summer school courses for 
teachers, 1928, these courses being less 
in length than the regular summer ses- 
sion in that school. 


It appears that Professor Fitzgerald 
has described the short subject matter 
course thoroughly in his paper, and 
his paper is available. Consequently, 
the writer sees no reason to include in 
this paper the short course on subject 
matter for teachers of vocational agri- 
culture as a service to be rendered by 
the teacher-training institutions. 

No doubt there is a need for the short 
courses, and they are a service to state 
programs. However, there seems to be 
just as great a need for short, intensive 
training courses on methods as there is 
for subject matter. And furthermore, it 
is easier to furnish teachers in the field 
with subject matter, without their at- 
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tending the college of agriculture, than 
it is to train them to use up to date 
methods. 

I dare say that many of the teacher- 
trainers in this room have completely 
changed, in the past five years, their 
special methods courses on teaching 
vocational agriculture. Many teachers 
of agriculture have not received the 
benefits of these changes in special 
methods courses, and, therefore, are 
handicapped for a lack of knowledge of 
more up to date methods in teaching 
all-day, part time, and evening class 
students. As a matter of fact practically 
all of our methods for teaching farmers 
in evening classes have been developed 
in the past five years. 

For the past two years the writer of 
this paper and his associates have been 
conducting short, intensive courses on 
a participation basis with experienced 
teachers of agriculture. The teachers of 
agriculture with whom we worked 
were selected by the State Supervisors 
of Agricultural Instruction. The partic- 
ipation training was given at the Col- 
lege each year in the months of June 
and July. Twenty-eight trainees re- 
ported for training in 1927, and thirty- 
four, in 1928. The Trainees devoted 
all of their time for one month to 
training through participation to do 
evening class work. Two trainees were 
assigned to each of several neighbor- 
hoods adjacent to the College. The 
trainees spent their mornings at the 
College preparing themselves for field 
work, and their afternoons were spent 
in the field with the farmers. Six or 
seven meetings were held by each pair 
of trainees in the neighborhood to 
which they were assigned. The trainees 
reported for work at 8::00 a. M., and 
worked until after the evening class 
meetings at night. Three teacher-train- 
ers supervised the work of the trainees 
in 1927, and four, in 1928. Each trainee 
at an automobile in his work. 

It is necessary in this _— to omit 
the details of the methods which were 
used in training teachers of agriculture 
through participation to do evening 
class work. The details of the pro- 
cedures followed are published in 
Bulletin 129 issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Possibly some idea of the value of 
participation training may be gained 
by alga briefly some of the accom- 
plishments of the trainees in their 
work. In so far as these accomplish- 
ments may be stated statistically, they 
are given in the following table: 


STATISTICAL RESULTS OF EVENING 
CLASS WORK 


1927 1928 

Number of trainees -  - 26.00 30.00 
Number of farmers located - 821. 1008.00 
Number of farmers enrolled 347.00 611.00 
Total number of meetings - 87.00 
\verage attendance per meeting 11.70 17.39 
Number of classes attended by 

each farmer enrolled - = - 76 «2a 


Financial gain per visit - - $16.81 $15.97 
Number of dollars of financial 

gain per hour in the field - $9.22 $23.32 
Hours in field per change of 

practice - - - - 5-11 1.68 
Percentage of previous changed 22.54 §7-38 
Number of visits per change of 

practice - = + = = 2.80 2.45 


It is true that the figures in the table 

which represent some of the accom- 
lishments of the trainees mean very 
ittle except when we compare the re- 
sults of the work in 1927 with those in 
1928. However, if we consider what 
the teachers had accomplished in their 
evening class work in their respective 
communities before they had had the 
participation training and what they 
accomplished the first year after they 
were trained, the figures in the table 
become much more significant. 

Before the trainees had had participa- 
tion training they were in most cases 
satisfied to teach fifteen to twenty-five 
farmers in one evening class. Today the 
better trainees who have taken partici- 
pation training are instructing, in one 
year, from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-five farmers in evening classes. 
In the Piedmont Section our better 
teachers of agriculture who have had 
this training are instructing one hun- 
dred or more farmers in evening classes. 
In the lower part of our state, which is 
more sparsely settled, the better teach- 
ers are instructing from fifty to seventy- 
five farmers in evening classes. These 
teachers are conducting from ten to 


- twenty-five evening class meetings in 


two to five neighborhoods. 

The old idea of evening class instruc- 
tion was to hold ten or twelve class 
meetings some time during the winter 
months when the farmers were su 
posed not to be busy with farm te 
As a result of participation training in 
June and July, two of the busiest 
months for the farmers in the Piedmont 
Section, where this participation took 
place, our teachers of agriculture have 
learned that it is possible and profitable 
to conduct evening class meetings on 
timely economic problems regardless of 
the season of the year. They have 
learned that the farmers attend these 
meetings and that they change many 
of their practices. 

After the participation training in 
the summers of 1927 and 1928 the 
trainees had at least tentative standards 
for measuring their efficiency in evening 
class work. Approximately twelve dirt 
farmers averaged to attend each evening 
class meeting in 1927. Since these were 
the first evening classes held in these 
neighborhoods adjacent to the College, 
the trainees naturally accepted twelve 
farmers a meeting as a satisfactory 
number for the first time evening classes 
are organized in a neighborhood. How- 
ever, the attendance in 1928 in prac- 
tically these same neighborhoods was 
seventeen farmers a meeting. In other 
words, we have a materially different 


standard for measuring attendance the 

second year evening classes are held in 

a neighborhood. 

Many of our teachers were of the 
opinion that they should not organize 
evening Classes the first year they were 
in a community. They thought that it 
took at least this period of time in 
which to become acquainted with the 
farmers. Most of the trainees in the 
participation courses in 1927 and 1928 
were able in a period of one week to 
make a map of the neighborhood to 
which they were poe visit all the 
white farmers, secure from the farmers 
one or more economic questions that 
needed more or less immediate atten- 
tion, organize and chart the facts for 
the first evening class meeting, and re- 
hearse twice. You may ask what was 
the attendance at the first meetings. 
In some cases it was as high as thirty 
farmers. The trainers were strangers in 
these neighborhoods, and received very 
little assistance from the teacher- 
trainers. 

III. RESEARCH 

The writer wishes to discuss briefly 
three general topics on which there ap- 
pears to be a need for further investiga- 
tion. These topics are as follows: 

1. Determining standards of accom- 
plishment. 

2. Determining effective instructional 
data. 

3. The use of participation training in 
furthering a state program of work. 
Determining Standards of Accomplish- 

ment.—Until we had conducted tests 

on training teachers of agriculture, 
through participation, to do evening 
class work, we did not fully realize 
that it was practicable for an agricul- 
tural teacher to work with as many as 
one hundred dirt farmers in evening 
classes in the period of one year. How- 
ever, through more or less systematic 
tests this standard has been very well 
established among our teachers in the 

Piedmont Section of South Carolina. 

This standard is much higher than the 

one that prevailed among the teachers 

previous to their participation training. 

As a result of the tests conducted in 
1927 and 1928, the teacher-trainers and 
the state supervisors have new standards 
for evening class work. Prior to these 
tests the state supervisors had few or 
no standards, which had been estab- 
lished under normal working condi- 
tions, with which to determine whether 
or not the teachers were doing effective 
evening class work. 

Even though these standards are 
tentative, they are valuable in promot- 
ing more effective evening class work 
among the teachers. Research on de- 
termining standards of accomplish- 
ment ae normal working conditions 
with experienced teachers of agricul- 
ture seems to have limited possibilities 
in improving the state program of 
work. 
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Determining Effective Instructional Data. 
—The nature and extent of subject 
matter taught by teachers of vocation- 
al agriculture has undergone a material 
change in the past decade, but the 
process has been slow and tedious. It 
appears that the teacher-training de- 
partments might devote considerable 
energy to collecting, organizing, test- 
ing, and distributing subject matter 
for teachers of vocational agriculture. 
As an illustration, there is a great need 
today for originating, collecting, ard 
organizing subject matter on the mar- 
keting of cotton. No doubt this will 
go forward rather rapidly during the 
next five vears. The department of 
agricultural economics will collect 
much of this material. However, unless 
the teacher-training departments test 
the effectiveness of this material as in- 
structional data, its use among the 
teachers of vocational agriculture is 
likely to be very slow. 

The Use of Participation Training in 
Furthering a State Program of Work.— 
Participation training among exper- 
ienced teachers of agriculture seems to 
hold unlimited possibilities for im- 
proving a-state program of work. State 
directors, state supervisors and teacher- 
trainers may suggest excellent ideas, 
but how readily are they adopted by 
teachers of agriculture? 

Regardless of whether the idea is 
practicable or impracticable, the teach- 
ers of agriculture lack in many cases 
the experience through participation 
which gives them power and confidence 
in the execution mre idea. If the idea 
is practicable, participation training 
among the teachers gives immediate 
action in the field. Furthermore, par- 
ticipation training tends to give tenta- 
tive standards of accomplishment which 
are possible for teachers of agriculture 
to reach in their work. 

IV. INSTRUCTIONAL DATA 

The writer presented a paper on 
“Opportunities of Agricultural Col- 
leges to Furnish Instructional Data 
to Teachers of Vocational Agriculture’’ 
at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Agri- 
cultural Teaching, Washington City, 
1928. This paper is available, and for 
this reason a description of this topic 
is omitted. 


BOOK REVIEW 

Guidance and Education of Prospec- 
tive Junior Wage Earners, by Frederick 
M. Trumbull, Vocational Director, 
Rockford, Illinois. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons,—Price $3.00 net. 

This book deals with the problem of 
guiding and educating boys and girls 
who are inclined to leave school early 
to go to work. 

The author emphasizes the fact that 
vocational guidance of these prospec- 
tive wage earners is not a service that 
can be given in a single interview. 


Attaining Vocational 
Objectives Through 
the Part-time School 


By Louts M. SasMan 


State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
for Wisconsin 


HE main object of vocational agri- 
"Laue is generally recognized to 
be the preparation of farm boys for 
farming occupations. During most of 
the past ren the main attention of 
those interested in the development of 
vocational education for the prepara- 
tion of farmers has been directed toward 
the farm boy in high school. In several 
states, agricultural teaching in high 
schools was well established before 
the passage of the national vocational 
education act, in 1917, so it was quite 
natural that the attention of this new 
agency should be directed toward 
fields that were already partly culti- 
vated. Attempts had also been made in 
some states to organize short courses 
for farm boys not attending high 
school, but these efforts had not proved 
successful. Recent surveys taken by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation and by various state agencies 
have shown that about fifty percent of 
the graduates of high school depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture and 
about two-thirds of those who attend 
these high school departments a year 
or more, return to the farm. We will 
be able to learn definitely during the 
next decade how large a percentage of 
these high school students actually re- 
main permanently in farming occupa- 
tions. 


It is definitely known, however, 
that in every state there are large 
numbers of farm boys of high school 
age who are not in high school. In 
some cases, these boys have dropped 
out of school at the completion of the 
sixth or seventh grade. Some of them 
have completed the eighth grade, 
others have attended high school a 
year or so but have dropped out for 
economic reascns or because they 
could not master English or algebra, 
or because they could see no value in 
the work they were getting. Surveys 
taken by agricultural teachers in Wis- 
consin show that there are in the terri- 
tory served by practically any rural 
high school in that state from two to 
five times as many farm boys of high 
school age out m § school as there are 
farm boys in high school. Many of 
you are familiar with the detailed 
study of several Wisconsin counties 
which was carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education af the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. The 
results of the study in Dane County, 
of which Madison, the state capital 
and the site of the state university and 
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the college of agriculture, is the 
county seat, are shown in a chart. 
Similar conditions were found in other 
counties studied. That conditions in 
Wisconsin are not particularly different 
from what they are in other states is 
evidenced by such statements as this 
by J. H. Pearson, Nebraska State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture, ‘‘Re- 
cent surveys in a number of counties 
in Nebraska show that more than fifty 
percent of the farm boys between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-one are 
out of school’’. R. B. Smith, of Arkan- 
sas, recently said, ‘‘Of all the neglected 
social and economic groups of today, 
the most neglected consists of those 
struggling and drifting farm youth be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one who cannot attend a good school 
—the so-called prospective part-time 
student. There are over 3,000,000 of 
these young people in rural America 
today and nearly 90,000 in Arkansas 
alone. In the entire country only 4,238 
were reached by part-time classes in 
vocational agriculture in 1927"’. 

A survey which was conducted in 
the North Central region in prepara- 
tion for the regional conference at Des 
Moines last spring showed that in prac- 
tically every state in that region the 
condition is the same as it is in the 
states mentioned. It would appear 
most probable that this group of out 
of school boys will make up a large 
percentage of the future farmers of 
America. 

What is being done to meet the 
challenge of this group? I am going to 
discuss especially today the part-time 
work in the states in which I have 
secured information from personal ob- 
servation and discussion with state 
supervisors and teacher trainers. Twenty- 
one states conducted part-time schools 
in 1926-27, with a total enrollment of 
4,238, according to the annual report 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. However, in this report, the 
part-time and evening work in Ohio 
is all reported under evening school 
work, whereas, in the regional con- 
ference report which has been men- 
tioned, Ohio reported sixty-six part- 
time schools. Of the 4,238 enrolled in 
part-time schools reported in the annual 
report of the Federal Board, 3,103 were 
reported from six states. Georgia had 
941, Wisconsin 695, Arkansas 449, New 
York 410, South Carolina 366, and 
North Carolina 242. Teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in Arkansas are re- 
quired to secure the names and the 
status of the farm boys from fourteen 
to twenty-one in their territory who 
are not attending school. From my 
own observation in Wisconsin, it 


would appear that we have hardly 
begun to scratch the field in so far as 
it applies to this great host of farm 
boys from fourteen to twenty-one not 
attending school. 
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The most common type of part-time 
school, commonly called Junior Farm 
School in Wisconsin, is a school held 
in the evening one or two nights a 
week for from ten to twenty sessions. 
Thirty-two of the forty-five part-time 
schools held in the state during 1927- 
28 were of this type. Three more were 
of the same type, except that meetings 
were held in the day time instead of 
the evening. 

In these schools, sessions of two 
hours or more are spent in the study 
of some unit of agricultural instruc- 
tion. Where arrangements can be made, 
the study and discussion period is 
followed by an hour or more of play. 
In a number of cases, basketball teams 
have been organized to play teams of 
nearby part-time schools. In most 
cases, no instruction other than in 
agriculture has been given. 


The principal reason for the popu- 
larity of this type of school is that it 
is the easiest to organize. Farm boys 
can be enrolled without any insur- 
mountable difficulty, and the teacher 
has no great difficulty in making ar- 
rangements to conduct the school. 
Twenty-six of the thirty-five schools of 
this type held in Wisconsin last year 
were held at the high school. Nine 
were held in rural schools or com- 
munity halls. In states where con- 
solidated schools prevail to a larger 
extent than they do in Wisconsin, the 
high school is almost invariably the 
meeting place of the part-time group. 


Another type of part-time school in 
Wisconsin is the short course held by 
the county schools of agriculture, of 
which there are four in the state. 
These short courses are of a type which 
is well known and has long been a 
common development in many states. 
The courses are ordinarily conducted 
about six hours a day five days a week 
for eight weeks and offer instruction in 
Animal Husbandry, Dairying, Farm 
Crops, English and Arithmetic. Fifty 
boys were enrolled in these courses in 
Wisconsin last year. 

The Wisconsin Folk School is a third 
type of part-time school conducted in 
the state last year for the first time. 
This is a school meeting for at least 
half a day for twenty days and offering 
instruction in agriculture and home 
economics and two or more other sub- 
jects, such as English, Arithmetic and 
Citizenship. Courses are given by the 
agricultural teacher, the home econom- 
ics teacher and one or two other teach- 
ets of the school. Boys and girls attend 
the general classes together and then 
separate for the special subjects. The 
name, Wisconsin Folk School, was 
selected because a great deal has been 
said in the state about the Danish 
Folk School, and it seems that here is 
a folk school adapted to American 
conditions giving fein boys some of 


the training in agriculture which they 
need and desire and at the same time 
offering courses to improve the civic 
intelligence of the group. At Arcadia 
and at Chilton, classes were held every 
day, the teachers so arranging their 
programs as to hold the part-time 
classes during periods which otherwise 
would have been open. At Barron, the 
school was held on Saturday forenoons. 
I visited at Barron one Saturday 
morning last winter when the ther- 
mometer was nearly twenty below 
zero, roads were blocked so that cars, 
and in some places even horses, could 
not get through, still there were nearly 
twenty boys present, a number of 
whom had come six or seven miles to 
attend the school. This folk school 
= was tried at three other places 
ut it was necessary to shift to evening 
meetings in order to hold the group. 
It has been our experience, however, 
that it is impossible to offer in evening 
meetings, because of limited time, the 
breadth of curriculum which should 
be available to this part-time group. 
We have felt that one of the distinct 
advantages of this ‘‘folk school’’ type 
of part-time school is that the interest 
of the high school principal and other 
faculty members is secured. In other 
words, the part-time school becomes a 
school for rural pupils offered by the 
high school as a whole rather than by 
the agricultural department alone. The 
only particular difficulty we have met 


‘is that where evening schools for 


farmers have been held in rural districts 
the agricultural teacher must continue 
those schools or be subjected to severe 
criticism. He must survey his field very 
carefully before he drops a rural evening 
school to substitute for it either a part- 
time or an evening school at the high 
school. The three schools which con- 
ducted the day folk schools last year 
are repeating the plan this year. Ses- 
sions have already begun at Barron 
and Chilton, and one or two more 
schools are undertaking the experi- 
ment. We have hopes that these are 
the forerunners of a definite part-time 
school program for the rural high 
schools of the state. 

The agricultural instruction in all of 
the part-time and evening courses in 
Wisconsin is given by the agricultural 
teacher of the high school. The courses 
given are subjects which the boys have 
indicated they wish to study. The most 
general subject for study is some phase 
of dairying, feeds and feeding accom- 
panied by herd testing. About a dozen 
courses were given last year dealing 
with some phase of farm shop or 
mechanics. We have prepared sugges- 
tions for unit courses of about twenty 
lessons in Feeding Dairy Cattle, Mar- 
keting Farm Fieliate, Plant and Ani- 
mal Improvement, English and Arith- 
metic. These are simply suggested our- 
lines worked out with the idea of 


a 
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emphasizing to the teacher the neces- 
sity for basing the instruction upon the 
farm practices of the boys in the school. 


In Wisconsin an extra subsidy of 
$150.00 is given for each part-time 
school. This amount comes sd the 
state without a stipulation for directed 
practice. In spite of this fact we have 
set up just as definite a requirement for 
directed practice as we have for the 
high school pupi!, and on the average 
we are securing very nearly as high a 
type of directed practice work. We 
have set up these requirements because 
we believe that we must be able to 
point to definite accomplishments if 
this work is to continue. Of course, 
the fact that this part-time group is 
practically always fom outside of the 
high school district increases the neces- 
sity for definite results. The type of 
directed practice is commonly of a 
somewhat different type from what it 
is with high school pupils. We seldom 
find boys in part-time schools who 
have individually owned projects, al- 
though we saw a number of such in 
our project study conferences last sum- 
mer. One of the most common types of 
directed practice is the introduction of 
alfalfa accompanied, of course, by such 
practices as testing and liming the soil, 
and inoculating the seed. Other very 
common types are: keeping of herd 
records, keeping farm accounts and the 
construction and repair of farm build- 
ings and equipment. Our aim is to 
secure such directed practice as will 
tend to develop better farming prac- 
tices on the farms and to secure ade- 
quate and definite records of the results. 


Whether or not special aid should be 
given to agricultural teachers for hold- 
ing part-time schools is a debatable 
question. In a number of states, no 
special aid is given, the part-time work 
being considered an integral part of 
the work. It seems to be generally 
agreed that that is the condition which 
should prevail. But in most of the states 
in which a large amount of part-time 
work is done, some special aid is 
given. In Wisconsin, $150.00 aid is - 
given, of which $100.00 goes to the 
instructor and $50.00 to the high school 
board of education to cover extra ex- 
pense incurred. 

The development of part-time schools 
for farm boys and girls not attending 
any other type of school is just in its 
infancy. In reply to a questionnaire 
sent seventy-four high school princi- 
pals and superintendents in Wisconsin 
this fall, all but two of the replies in- 
dicated that part-time and evening 
work should be continued. The majori- 
ty stated that schools for farm boys 
and girls are more valuable than schools 
for mature farmers, although harder 
to develop. These schools give specific 
training along lines in which farmers 
and farm boys specifically desire train- 


Continued on Page 19 
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Attaining Vocational 
Agricultural Objectives 
Thru the Evening School 


J. H. Pearson 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
for Nebraska 


E ARE not concerned in this meet- 
W ing so much with the details of 
administration, costs and content of 
instruction in evening agricultural 
schools as we are in the worth while- 
ness of the work. What we need is to 
reafirm our faith in this program 
which is the extension of our vocation- 
al agriculture activities to offer system- 
atic instruction in agriculture to the 
adult farmer. It is the replacement and 
redirection of unorganized effort with 
an organization which has a clearly 
defined porpose. 

What are the desirable vocational 
objectives with the adult farmers? This 
question must be defined if we are to 
judge whether these objectives are 
worth while and are able to show 
marks of progress in their attainment 
through the evening school. 


Any worthy educational objective, 
whether general or vocational, must 
be based on a more abundant life of 
the individual and social uplift of our 
people. All administration, subject 
matter and methods then become means 
to this end. 

Society recognizes standards of living 
based upon food, shelter and clothing. 
It must also consider attitudes and ap- 
preciations. Money is required to pur- 
chase the former; the latter comes in- 
cidentally through habits of thinking 
and through the environment in which 
the individual lives. 


We have, therefore, set the following 
as a general and worthy objective of 
vocational -agriculture for the adult 
farmers: To increase his earning capac- 
ity with the aim of bettering his living 
conditions, his thinking, and his act- 
ing. We recognize these responsibilities 
when formulating a training program. 
We are able to help the farmer attain 
these objectives by helping him, through 
education, to meet the changing pees 
tions in agriculture, lower production 
costs, use labor more effectively, con- 
serve natural resources, distribute his 

roducts more efficiently, and cause 
cen, through his participation in com- 
munity activities, to become more in- 
terested and productive in better schools, 
churches, roads, homes and their con- 
veniences, landscape gardening, health, 
and worthy recreation. 


There are persons who would lead 
us to believe that the only way to im- 
prove agricultural practices and accom- 
plish this objective in a community is 
through the education of the youth; 
also, that the way to acquire the sup- 


port and cooperation of the parent is 
through the child. We do not sub- 
scribe in toto to that theory. From the 
very beginning, education was the pass- 
ing to the youth the accomplishment 
of the adult. We seem prone, in our 
thinking, to reverse the order and 
educate the parent through the accom- 
plishment of the child. 

We recognize that there is a need for 
the adult farmer to increase his earn- 
ings through the improvement of many 
of his practices. He is as willing as the 
average worker to accept new ideas 
which are practical. We believed this 
six years ago when we first launched 
our program of evening agricultural 
work. The opportunity for a test came 
when a farmer at a father and son 
banquet said that he wished he had an 
opportunity to make a_ systematic 
study of his farm business. A meeting 
a week later was held to organize a 
class in that community. 

Thirty farmers were enrolled in the 
course. They selected from a group of 
enterprises the one they were most 
interested in. This enterprise was then 
divided into jobs, the jobs combined 
for ten meetings, dates for each meet- 
ing decided upon, a place of meeting 
and hour for assembling chosen, and a 
teacher selected for each meeting. 
Specialists from the College of Agri- 
culture were selected to lead most of 
the discussions. There were serious 
difficulties in this organization. There 
was a lack of coordination in the meet- 
ings, the work became a lecture instead 
of round table discussion, there could 
be only a limited amount of field work 
with the group, and the farmers were 
slow to enter into the discussions with 
a stranger leading each meeting. 

Fundamentally, in the six years, we 
have not varied the method of setting 
up a program from that first school. We 
still believe that there must be a group 
selection of enterprises, participation 
by the group in the analysis of the 
enterprise into jobs, jobs into prob- 
lems, information through the pooling 
of experiences, supplemented by ex- 
periment station data, approved prac- 
tices of successful farmers, with con- 
clusions and activity based on this in- 
formation. This improves the thinking 
of the farmer by giving him a procedure 
in solving his problems. This in turn 
makes him a more efficient farmer, in- 
creases his earning capacity and helps 
him choose value in the expenditure of 
that increased earning. 

The first variation from that exper- 
ience six years ago has been the change 
from specialists to instruction by grad- 
uates of the College of Agriculture or 
other trained men who are farmers. 
These men have come to the College 
for a review of technical information 
and for work on administration and 
methods. 

The all-day teachers organize classes 
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for these men. There are short circuits 
of three groups, each meeting twice a 
week, or long circuits of five groups, 
each meeting once a week. The former 
require five weeks for completion; the 
latter, ten weeks. A majority of these 
classes are held in rural school houses 
from five to twenty miles from the local 
school. 


There is now a growing tendency 
for the all-day teacher to act both as an 
organizer of the evening class and as 
the instructor. While this change has 
some advantages, it also has disad- 
vantages. 


While much has been accomplished 
through the supervised practice work 
in the evening class, we believe that 
this is one of the fundamental weak- 
nesses of our evening program as well 
as of our all-day work. We do, how- 
ever, have many cases where farmers 
have kept cost accounts, records on the 
entire farm; others only on the enter- 
prise studied, with most of the indi- 
viduals doing minor practice work 
such as culling, practicing sanitation, 
having better housing facilities, test- 
ing seed, pruning, etc. There is no 
doubt that at the end of another ten 
year period we will have accomplished 
as much in proportion to the time and 
effort given to supervised practice in 
evening classes as in all-day work. 


We believe that the evening work 
has done more for our program, both 
locally and in the state, than any one 
thich which has taken place during this 
ten year period. We support this deci- 
sion with the following testimony 
which comes from communities where 
evening school work has been con- 
ducted: 


Minden, Nebraska: 


“It is rather difficult to summarize evening 
schools in dollars and cents but there are a number 
of cases that come to a person’s observation that 
will continue to grow as time goes on. Sometimes 
it takes several years to see definite results. 

“Some of our outstanding results have been in 
poultry work. There are several fine purebred 
poultry flocks that are the direct outgrowth of 
the evening schools. Housing conditions have 
been improved and feeding pon management have 
been given more careful consideration. 

‘From the swine schools there has been in- 
creased attention to sanitation problems. We 
built eight individual houses for one man just 
south of town, as an outgrowth of the schools. 
A number of others have done the same. In dairy 
work the quality of cows has improved and the 
number of Holsteins is constantly increasing. 

“Perhaps one of the outstanding things that I 
have noticed is the increasing interest in agricul- 
tural education among the younger generation. 
Our school has an enrollment of 276 students, 
52% of whom are non-resident. There are now 
55 non-resident boys enrolled and all but three of 
these are now or have been enrolled in the de- 
partment here. Two of these are freshmen and 
one a senior. I feel confident in saying that the 
contacts made and friendships formed chrough the 
evening schools have in a great measure con- 
tributed to this enrollment for many of these 
boys are sons of farmers who were enrolled in 
evening schools. 


“One farmer last year sold about 300 purebred 
Buff Orpington cockerels at $2.00 to $3.00 each 
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from his flock that was started through an evening 
school. He cold me that he made more from his 
flock of poultry last year than he did from the 
grain on eighty acres of land.” 


Scotia, Nebraska: 


“I can cite you a lot of examples where definite 
improvement on the farms has od made follow- 
ing the evening work. It would be hard, how- 
ever, to determine just to what extent you might 
attirbute this improvement to the evening class 
work. 

“Mr. Jake Sautter, living at the edge of town, 
built a large modern dairy and horse barn follow- 
ing the dairy work given here by Mr. Flack in 
1924. I think he had planned to build some 
kind of barn but I am sure that his final plans 
were based on suggestions received as a result of 
the dairy classes. 

“Mr. Al Beck, a farmer, and his son also re- 
modeled their barn and fixed up a very acceptable 
dairy barn. They attended he evening classes 
and one of the boys was a very good vocational 
agriculture student of mine. The suggestion must 
have come from either one or both sources. 

‘Mrs. Bill Bredthauer, Mr. Jake Sautter, Mr. 
Herbert Klein, Mr. Louis Bremmer and several 
others have built Nebraska type poultry houses 
since the poultry work was offered here. They 
must have gotten these plans at these meetings. 

“‘Lou Bremmer, Lou Sautter, Rollie Babcock, 
Guy Foote, Martin Klein, Floyd Megrue and 
many others have improved their dairy herds by 
either getting better milk cows, buying better 
sires or by doing both. 

“The Scotia Cooperative Creamery was or- 
ganized and started about two years after the 
first dairy work was offered here. This creamery 
has been a success bevond expectations. This vear 
the dividends will amount to about $10,000.00 
besides interest on the initial investment at 8%, 
and at the same time taking care of a good sink- 
ing fund for future improvements. In fact, they 
are at present building an addition to the original 
building. I feel certain that the organization of 
this creamery would not have been possible had 
it not been for the attitude developed toward 
dairying in our evening class work. The creamery 
has greatly stimulated dairying in this valley. 

‘There has also been a noticeable difference in 
the quality of poultry raised on the farms since 
the first classes were offered. I am also sure that 
farmers are selecting a better type of corn for seed. 
They are considering the maintenance of the soil 
fertility more of a problem. They are also‘follow- 
ing more modern practices in the raising of their 
hogs. It is hard to measure the results in these 
things’. 


Tekemah, Nebraska: 


‘‘My first evening school, 1925-26, took up the 
hog unit at which time I particularly stressed 
sanitation for disease prevention, as a great deal 
of ‘‘Necro’’ and other infectious diseases were 
present in this locality. 

“Mr. Stock and Mr. Jackson who attended 
evening classes have since had some very gratify- 
ing experiences in hog lot sanitation. Each of 
these men who at one time thought of quitting 
the hog business because of disease are now pro- 
ducing between 350 and 4oo spring pigs each, 
with a very small loss. 

“Socially, our evening schools -have been of 
benefit in bringing farmers together from the sur- 
rounding country. Our final meeting last winter 
ended with a fine banquet which was paid for by 
two of the farmers who had been attending.”’ 
Dix, Nebraska: 


“I will try to give you a few illustrations of 
things accomplished in our evening school work. 
Out of some twenty-two farmers who took the 
evening school work on farm accounts, I have 
fifteen farm account books which have been kept 
for the past year, and one farmer I know is going 
to raise more hogs next year as a result. Many 
more conclusions will be drawn at our general 
meeting which we will use to close up the year’s 
business. 


“There are other farmers who are planning to 


vary their crops somewhat more after having 
kept the past year’s record. In our hog project 
there have been several farmers buying grinders 
and are now grinding barley as a result of the dis- 
cussion we carried on in relation to the feeding 
of hogs. 

‘A number of farmers took advantage of the 
offer made by the State Extension Service in 
planting or setting out trees which were sold 
to them by that department. This attribute 
directly to the discussion in one of our evening 
meetings. As you perhaps know, trees are a difhi- 
cult project in this section of the state and I 
feel good in getting some started.”’ 


We needed these things which have 
been accomplished in typical evening 
school centers to build up our all-day 
program by selling vocational agricul- 
tural education on its merits to farmers, 
boards of education and educators. 

We assume the responsibility for an 
evening school program as a part of our 
work. We do this because we firmly 
believe that democracy in education is 
the extension of educational opportuni- 
ties to all. We also believe that progress 
in agriculture will be in proportion to 
the education of our rural people. 


Measuring the Efficiency of 
the Agricultural Teacher 
Continued from Page 13 
his technical and professional short- 
comings can be largely eliminated, 


but we cannot inject a good personality. 
In my opinion when a teacher has 


‘been in a community for any length of 


time and we are unable to observe im- 
provements in the farm practices of 
his patronage area, the standards of 
living have not been raised and there 
is no decided improvement in general 
living conditions, no matter how good 
a teacher he might appear to be from 
the technical score card, we could not 
rate him as a successful teacher. 

In oe the efficiency of the 
teacher, therefore, let us be careful 
that we use the score card method with 
a very great deal of common sense and 
good judgment combined with the 
most careful analysis of certain sub- 
jective factors and observations of re- 
sults that can only be secured by the 
personal and Lge study on the part 
of the trained, experienced supervisor. 


Attaining Vocational Objectives 
Thru the Part-time School 


Continued from Page 17 


ing and they bring to these boys new 
points of contact which oftentimes 
change their whole mode of thought 
and action. These boys bring in prob- 
lems from the farm and go right back 
to translate their study into action. It 
would appear that these schools are 
one of the highest types of vocational 
agricultural schools. 
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Standards in Super- 


vised Farm Practice 


By L. R. Davies 
State Supervisor Agricultural Education 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


A’ indicated by Mr. R. D. Maltby, 
Federal Agent for Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, all of us are agreed that a 
supervised practice program should in- 


~ . clude: 


1. One or more major enterprises con- 
tinued and developed ihconalaniek 
the time the boy is in school. 

2. Minor cash enterprises. 


3. Related and contributory enter- 
prises and jobs. 


4. Other important farm jobs not in- 
cluded in above, including farm 
shop and engineering jobs. 

5. Carefully prepared plans in writing. 
(See p. 1, bulletin 117). 

6. Accurate complete records as to 

(a) Money transactions. 

(b) Labor and power used. 

(c) Materials and supplies. 

(d) Diary of important activities 
and events. 

7. Careful interpretation of all records 
and accounts. 

8. Continuation of plans for ensuing 
year on basis of interpretation of 
previous year’s work. 

g. Large enough to require the use of 
regular farm equipment efficiently. 

10. Of sufficient scope to provide ade- 
quate training and proficiency in 
type of farming followed. 

11. Performance of work by the boy. 
12. Financial responsibility of the boy. 

From various sources it develops that 
too many teachers of vocational agri- 
culture limit themselves or tend to 
limit themselves to No. 1 and ignore 
Nos. 2 and 3 but most of them do give 
attention to No. 4. 

Too many are careless about No. 5 
and are not careful enough with No. 6. 

As a natural corollary to the above a 
careful interpretation of all records and 
accounts (7) is so difficult that it is not 
done. 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10 occur with increas- 
ing frequency. Except in large projects 
more work is being done by the boy 
(11) and teachers are much more suc- 
cessful in securing financial responsibili- 
ty on the part of the boy than eight to 
ten years ago. 

How can we as supervisors best at- 
tain the ideals outlined above? 

In most ‘cases State plans are sufh- 
ciently elastic to permit a wide range 
of standards and devices for that pur- 
pose. Twenty states report no standards 
and in five more the standards are local. 
The following quotations from super- 
visors are typical. 

“We have no list of minimum pro- 
ject standards as to size or scope, yield 
or financial return. We do not believe 
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such standards would serve any useful 
purpose in efforts to make our syper- 
vised farm practice program more 
efficient. 

“It is my belief that when minimum 
standards are established all hands will 
tend to work toward the minimum 
instead of some more desirable maxi- 
mum of achievement. Without a mini- 
mum standard the ‘‘get by’’ spirit 
seldom finds a Pear A very great 
assistance to us in promoting achieve- 
ment has been our policy of ‘‘continu- 
ing projects.’’ We everywhere mean to 
take a long look forward, never to 
start anything which is not practically 
certain to be a permanent enterprise 
and to start things in such a way that 
they can be developed gradually and 
safely and easily up to the maximum 
warranted by circumstances.” 

Another writes, ‘‘We do not attempt 
to summarize for the State as a whole, 
the activities of supervised practice 
work with the end in view in setting 
minimum standards of size scope and 
investment. Rather we are striving to 
develop our teachers of agriculture to 
the point where they will be able to 
evaluate conditions under which a 
pupil will work so that they may set 
standards commensurate with the op- 
portunities for work, his ability, his 
objectives and his financial staJus. 
Minimum standards if rigidly enforced 
are certain to work hardship on worthy 

upils. If such standards are not en- 
orced they are worse than nothing.”’ 

Another writes-—‘‘One of the big 
drawbacks to setting up standards in 
this state has been the double and in 
some cases triple standard which would 
be necessary. For example, in certain 
parts of the state poultry is a highly 
specialized industry and a large scale 
enterprise with all stages of progress 
in between the different sections. The 
same is true of many other enterprises 
in the state which complicates the 
problem of setting a standard.” 

Another states that, “We inform our 
schools and our men that there must 
be a minimum of 270 hours project 
work and a minimum of supervised 
practice only in cases where there is a 
question as to their living up to them. 
We advocate satisfactory supervised 
practice which if carried out would 
exceed both the six months and 270 
hours. We have not placed a minimum 
as to scope, yield or financial return. It 
is our endeavor to keep increasing these 
from year to year. One of our greatest 
problems is not only as to the projects 
themselves but as to the understanding 
as to what constitutes supervised prac- 
tice, and especially satisfactory project 
record keeping. I feel that the fewer 
standards and rules and definitions that 
we have, the more our men will ac- 
complisn in a job of good practical in- 
struction, because they in turn must 
learn to meet situations as they present 


themselves without some rule of thumb 
to go by. I find that the men who are 
able to do these things are the best 
teachers and I believe, in turn that 
supervisors who will follow this plan 
will get the best piece of supervision.” 

On the other hand one man writes, 
“I believe that it is a good thing to 
set up minimum standards in supervised 
practice work. Frankly speaking, if we 
had done this eight years ago when I 
became State Supervisor, I believe our 
teachers would have a much better 
conception of what real supervised 
practice work means in vocational agri- 
culture.” 

In another state ‘Many departments 
have the goal of an agricultural educa- 
tion and $1000.00 invested or in the 
bank at the end of four years vocational 
work. 

In the early years of the work we 
set up rather definite minimum project 
standards and felt that they were very 
much worth while. In later years we 
have not held quite so strictly to these 
standards since teachers are so much 
better acquainted with what good 
projects should be. 

Project elections are sent in by Nov. 
15 and if some seem too small we write 
him personally. I am inclined to be- 
lieve such standards are very necessary 
in the early stages of the work provided 
an experienced teaching corps is avail- 
able and supervision sufficiently close. 
Our itinerant teacher trainer spends all 
his time with the 4o beginning teachers 
in the state and of course he establishes 
standards in their minds just as early 
as possible.”’ 

Another states, ‘I believe there is 
value in an ideal project standard but 
not so much in a minimum project 
standard. It gives the boys something 
to ‘‘shoot at’’. It is of special value to 
the younger lads as it helps them to 
get a better idea of a man sized project 
if used as inducement to better project 
work instead of a ‘“‘club’’ over the 
heads of the pupils. It has proven 
satisfactory with us. In another state 
the teachers made out the list at con- 
ference and the supervisor says ‘‘We 
are getting to the point now where we 
can talk about project accomplish- 
ment.”’ 

An agriculture supervisor and di- 
rector writes, ‘Personally I believe that 
definite project standards are absolutely 
necessary for successful supervised prac- 
tice work.” 

Kentucky has set 550 pupil hours as 
the minimum for their farm practice 
program, breaking away from the 
project idea as such entirely. The de- 
tails are interesting and are to be pub- 
lished later. 

In addition to the minimum scope 
some states have such requirements as 
90%, completion of projects, 25% con- 
tinuation projects, 25% pupils carrying 
double projects $100 minimum income. 


~~ 
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Georgia is using an objective score 
sheet, pupils being graded on a basis 
of what they do rather than from an 
academic standpoint. It is being tried 
out this year and teachers are pleased 
with the method. Pennsylvania reports 
very successful results with the project 
score card used in conjunction with a 
State Project Contest.’’ It has done 
more to increase the standard of our 
project work than anything we have 
done in the history of vocational agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania,’’ writes Mr. 
Letterolf. 


The supervisors are interested in get- 
ting more effective supervised practice 
and in making it duplicate real farm 
situations so far as possible. Whether 
we like it or not the dollars and cents 
measuring stick will be applied to our 
work and project returns should not be 
ignored even if they are not expressed 
as a standard. 

Continuation and multiple projects 
are not impossibilities “aa should be 
encouraged. The same may be said re- 
garding the rest of the twelve points 
mentioned above. 

To what extent we should go on 
record favoring a uniform procedure to 
attain those objectives is an open 
question. 


Printing Education On Trial 


A very interesting feature of the 
Eighth Annual Conference on Printing 
Education, to be held at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, June 24-26, 
1929, will be a mock trial. ‘‘Printing 
Education on Trial’’ will be the title 
of the dramatic presentation. 

Although no definite data regarding 
the persons or organizations that will 
take part in the trial have as yet been 
made public, it has been proposed that 
the prosecution be composed of organi- 
zations in the printing industry and 
that the defense be composed of pro- 
fessional educators, including super- 
visors, principals and teachers. 

Such a plan will provide splendid 
opportunity for a discussion of the 
benefits to be secured by the printing 
industry, the schools and individuals 
when printing is installed as a part of 
the curriculum in regular types of schools 
and in vocational or trade schools. 

The subject of the trial is not at 
present under restraint nor is any arrest 
contemplated. 

Undoubtedly, the trial will bring 
together some of the brightest minds 
in the printing industry and in the edu- 
cational field. The procedure of the 
trial should prove educational as well 
as entertaining. 

Fred J. Hartman, Director of Depart- 
mend of Education, United Typothetae 
of America, is Chairman of the General 
Committee on Program and Arrange- 
ments. 
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Essentials in a Vocational Leadership 


Training Course 


R. O. Smatt, State Director of Vocational Education, Massachusetts 


OCATIONAL EpucatTion, rapidly 
Y camaing from its initial stages, is 
fast entering upon a stage of permanent 
establishment. At the outset, leaders 
with little or no specific vocational 
training for work in this field rallied to 
the cause and —— as best they 
could their difficult pioneering tasks. 
Entry upon advanced stages of any 
cause always imposes new obligations 
and with them come complicated de- 
mands. In these demands we find a 
reason and because of the mastery of 
the work now gained we can develop 
a program for specific leadership train- 
ing in this field. Through such training 
a successful and enduring program of 
vocational education may be the more 
surely established. 

Vocational school objectives must be 
clear and the content of their courses 
must function to attain those objec- 
tives. Given adequate leadership in 
pointing the way and competent in- 
structors to follow it, instruction in 
vocational schools may be made to 
function vocationally. We should there- 
fore be much interested in a discussion 
of organized vocational leadership 
training. 

The question in the topic assigned 
to me may be phrased thus: 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS THAT SHOULD 
BE PROVIDED FOR IN A COURSE OF 
TRAINING FOR POTENTIAL LEADERS 

OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


Before attempting an answer to this 
question, it seems profitable for us to 
examine somewhat broadly this occu- 
pation of leadership. Having done this 
we can better address ourselves to a 
discussion of the essentials demanded 
in a course of training specifically for 
leadership in vocational education. 
What then is the general function of 
leadership? 


AN ANALYSIS: LEADERSHIP 
Leadership is needed and found 
wherever group action is involved. 


When a group is complex, made up of 
members who have varied experiences 


and few common conceptions of values, 
leadership is most needed and most 
difficult. This is characteristic of the 
group to be led and the type of leading 
which vocational education often calls 
for. . 

A leader must possess accurate know]- 
edge of people; must understand the 
principles of social organization. He 
must know how the operation of these 
principles may be affected by human 
natureand environmental circumstances. 

Knowing these he must then choose 
the right stimuli for each person or 
group, must organize a great variety of 
behavior responses to these stimuli, 
must know the machinery of com- 


‘munication necessary to carry out his 


plans, its limitations and possibilities, 
and must then secure and operate this 
contact machinery. 

A leader must be master of his cause, 
the people, and the circumstances. 

This would seem to be the general 
function of leadership. 

The specific function of leadership 
in the field of vocational education is 
the doing of all this in the field. Any 
endowment, experience, or training 
which helps the leader to gain a mas- 
tery of the cause, the people, and the 
circumstances is an asset in vocational 
leadership. 


WHOM DO WE FIND LEADING? 


Just pick out any true leader whom 
you really know and analyze him or 
her. First of all you find that he or she 
is possessed of certain native endow- 
ments: 

1. Phisical! personality. 

2. Address. 

3. Personal qualities: such as 
Good temper 

Originality and initiative 
Flexibility and versatility 
A sense of justice 

Loyalty 

Sympathy 

. Courage and persistence 

Of such stuff are your leaders natur- 
ally made. Then they acquire their 
special equipment. 
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WHO POTENTIALLY CAN LEAD IN VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION? 


He or she, who, possessed of an ade- 
quate measure of shee general attrib- 
utes, is also equipped with special vo- 
cational skills, knowledge, and ex- 
perience. When possessed of these, 
supplemented by special intellectual 
training, such as a leader may be ex- 
pected to go far and do well. Leaders 
endowed with the native qualities, 
schooled in experience, and equipped 
with a maiaad Gules will accom- 
plish their goals if their projects are 
possible. 

Leaders are not just born—they 
must be trained. This may be received 
in the school experience. While in- 
herited equipments trained by exper- 
ience are of great value, such equip- 
ments are enhanced by formal training. 
Such training should not be confined to 
the reading of books on sociology and 
psychology, nor to the attending upon 
classroom lectures about Vocational 
Education. Leadership is not the art 
and practice of exercising learning and 
making appeals to persons. 

With any program of formal train- 
ing which we may endorse, let us not 
forget that the sureness of touch and 
fineness of technique indispensible for 
successful leadership come largely from 
| and that capacity for sound 
judgment in leadership is strengthened 
thereby. Let us remember that leader- 
ship includes the intelligent perform- 
ance of a variety of every-day work 
which brings the leader in concact 
with his fellows, teaches him or her to 
follow as well as to lead, and gains 
for him or her mastery and confidence 
of self and others. ; 

As individuals essaying to lead let us 
remember that successful advancement 
of a cause by a leader demands a certain 
repression of self and an exaltation of 
the cause; a keeping of its objectives 
constantly before both the specific and 
general groups. 


THE PROGRAM OF TRAINING 
The program of training for potential 
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leaders of Vocational Education should 
then provide for the discovery of those 
who have natural ability, acquired skill 
and knowledge pertinent to the cause, 
who have had or are helped to secure 
practice in leading, and then the giving 
of that group pertinent theoretical in- 
struction. 


ESSENTIALS IN THE PROGRAM: GENERAL 

In general essentials which may be 
secured through specific formal train- 
ing, and which should be included in a 
program for training potential leaders 
in vocational education, embrace: 

1. Intelligent study of social institu- 
tions and tendencies. 

2. Organization of social agencies; eco- 
nomics (industrial, commercial, ag- 
ricultural, and household). 

3. A study of human nature: individual 
and group psychology. 

4. A study of human behavior: collec- 
tive and individual. 


ESSENTIALS IN THE PROGRAM: SPECIFICALLY 
VOCATIONAL 


More specific essentials, that should 
be provided for in a course of training 
for potential leaders of vocational edu- 
cation, include those specific items 
which through formal training give 
enhanced vocational value to native 
ability, acquired skill, and experience 
gained: through them the leader more 
definitely makes it possible for his 
vocational specialist associates to do 
their work better. 

These essentials are suggested, if not 
dictated, by the leaders’ specific voca- 
tional responsibilities: the (vocational 
sietesion demands upon the leader. 
They may be grouped under four heads: 
1. Items which help the leader to 

determine what are sound principles 

in vocational education. 

2. Items which thoroughly ground the 
leader in what constitutes an efh- 
ciently organized — in this 
special field: make him more intelli- 
gent in the establishment of such 
work: give an understanding of the 
job analysis method of approaching 
problems. 

3. Items which, in going units, help 
the leader in inspection: in evaluat- 
ing results: in the correction of errors. 

4. Items which help the leader to take 
new steps: to expand the work in- 
telligently. 

Any given item may manifest itself 
as an essential during any or all of four 
phases of the leader’s responsibility: 
May appear as an essential in any or 
all of these phases: 

1. During the merely theoretical and 
preliminary promotional phase. 

2. During the establishment phase. 

3. During the ‘‘going’’ phase. 

4. During the extension phase. 


UNDER I: THE PRELIMINARY PHASE 


During this phase these particular 
responsibilities will be emphasized: 


(1) A leader of this cause will find 
that he must know the historical, edu- 
cational, economic, and social case for 
vocational education; 

(2) Must know the services which 
should be rendered through it; 

(3) Must know the local need for it; 

(4) Must appreciate the respective 
functions and fields of public and pri- 
vate agencies; 

(5) Must understand the employer's 
and employee's point of view; 

(6) Must understand vocational edu- 
cation: as to the difference between it 
and other phases of manual and tech- 
nical education; 

(7) Must understand the differences 
between vocational education and voca- 
tional guidance: The Junior High 
School; 

(8) Must understand its relationship 
to general education. 

Formal training which will help the 
potential leader in these particulars 
may be called “‘essentials’’. 

UNDER 2: THE ESTABLISHMENT PHASE 

During this phase these particular 
responsibilities will be emphasized: 

1) A leader of this cause must deter- 
mine the character and extent of the 
vocational program; 

(2) Must organize it; 

(3) Must recommend and carry out 
policies adopted; 

(4) Must understand the provisions 
of State and Federal Law; 

(5) Must understand standards of 
State and Federal Boards; 

(6) Must understand types of build- 
ings and equipment best suited to 
various vocational programs. 

Formal training which will assist the 
potential leader in these particulars 
may be called “‘essentials’’. 

UNDER 3: THE ‘GOING’ PHASE 

During this phase these particular 
responsibilities will be emphasized: 

os A leader of this cause must ap- 
preciate, be informed about and secure 
an efficient organization of the voca- 
tional service and program; 

(2) Must know the relative efficiency 
of types of organizations (Day, Eve- 
ning, Part-time and Unit Courses) as 
devices for vocational purposes; 

(3) Must appreciate the functions of 
preparatory and extension courses; 

(4) Must have some conception of 
training for different occupational 
levels; 

(5) Must understand how to develop 
courses of study for vocational schools; 

(6) Must be aware of effective 
methods of instruction therein (be able to 
ppy the tenents of “‘habit’’ psychol- 
ogy); 

tS Must know the relationship of 
skill and related work. 

A leader must have financial re- 
sponsibility: 

(1) Must know sources of income 
(Federal, State, Local); 

(2) Must prepare the vocational 


a 
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education budget (salary schedules, 
equipment, and construction costs). 

A leader must place responsibility 
upon others and know that they are 
discharging them; 

(1) Must be able to evaluate candi- 
dates for vocational positions; 

(2) Must recommend the personnel 
and understand personnel management; 

(3) Must sponsor teacher-training 
and improvement courses. 

This list of responsibilities suggests 
““essentials’’ which may be profitably 
incorporated in such a formal training 
course. 


UNDER 4: THE EXTENSION PHASE 


During this phase these particular 
responsibilities will be emphasized: 

(1) A leader of this cause must know 
vocational trends; 

(2) Must know the further local 
needs: 

(3) Must understand and approve 
publicity programs to inform others 
about them; 

(4) Must be familiar with the voca- 
tional programs of other progressive 
places; 

(5) Must know how to work with 
co-operating agencies; 

(6) Must use the staff, the board and 
these agencies to check, correct, and 
expand the program. 

Formal training which will assist 
the potential leader in these particulars 
may be called ‘‘essentials’’. 

The most important essential of all, 
if educational institutions through 
formal courses may be expected to con- 
tribute most fully in such courses, is to 
have a body of source material bearing 
upon these topics prepared which pre- 
sents certain facts accurately in a 
broadly constructive manner. 


What Does Leadership 
in Vocational Home 


Economics Involve? 


W. S. Taytor 
Dean of School of Education, 
University of Kentucky 


HIS —_ is the result of the best 
Trin ing on the part of many of the 
women in home economics education 
in the United States. In order that I 
might bring to you something more 
than my own opinion on this subject 
I wrote more than a hundred of the 
women prominent in the field of home 
economics and asked them to list the 
qualities that they considered essential 
to leadership in their field. Their. re- 
sponse was most gratifying. Every per- 
son who was sent a letter sent back a 
— reply. This was in itself one 
evidence of their ability as leaders. 


Cooperation is one of the chief requi- 
sites in any field of leadership. 
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It will not be possible to recognize 
these contributions individually. Some 
of you who are listening may recognize 
the qualities of leadership as you set 
them forth in your letter to me. I de- 
sire to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to all of you who 
responded so generously for your help. 

In passing may I call attention to 
the excellent piece of work on. this 
subject which was done by a committee 
under the guidance of Miss Wylie B. 
McNeal of the University of Minnesota. 
I shall not review the findings of this 
committee here, but I do commend this 
report to you. If you have not read 
pages 17, 18, 19 and 20 of Bulletin No. 
116 of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, ““Training for Leadership 
in Home Economics Education’’ read 
it and you will find a splendid analysis 
of qualities required for leadership. 

If this paper is not to be too long it 
will be necessary that we confine lead- 
ership to a specific field. If we attempt 
to enumerate and discuss the qualities 
necessary for leadership in research, 
leadership in teaching and leadership 
in administration the presentation will 
be too long. For purposes of this paper 
leadership in home economics will be 
considered primarily with reference to 
those persons who have some adminis- 
trative responsibility. 

In presenting this material I shall 
make no attempt to exhaust the 
qualities desirable or necessary for 
leadership in home economics educa- 
tion. It could not be done in twenty 
minutes nor could it be done in two 
hours. There are, it seems to me, cer- 
tain fundamental things that we may 
agree upon as being prerequisite to 
leadership in vocational home econom- 
ics. This paper will concern itself 
primarily with these essentials. 

In the first place, I would say that 
leadership in vocational home econom- 
ics education would demand a certain 
minimum of training in home econom- 
ics. There was a time in the develop- 
ment of this field of education when 
training was not demanded and was 
not necessary. Some of the most suc- 
cessful leaders that we have in the field 
of agriculture and home economics 
today have grown up with the pro- 
fessions. But with the tremendous ad- 
vance that has been made in the devel- 
opment of these two fields of learning, 
we have come to the place where 
leadership in either field demands 
specific and fundamental training in 
the field in which one expects to lead. 
We have arrived at the place in home 
economics education where it would 
seem to me that the minimum training 
needed for leadership is a Bachelor's 
degree in home economics, with a 
Master's degree in the special field in 
which one expects to serve. 

I shall not discuss the character of 
iraining in the undergraduate field or 


on the graduate level to any consider- 
able extent. It is my conviction, how- 
ever, that the undergraduate training 
should be broad and thorough and 
should be properly distributed over the 
entire field of home economics educa- 
tion. The training that will best equip 
a teacher of vocational home economics 
for her duties on the secondary level 
would seem to me to be the best kind 
of training for a person who expects 
to assume leadership responsibility. 
The graduate training should prepare 
definitely for leadership responsibility. 
This means that it must include 
courses that train for administrative 
work. 

Second, any person who desires to 
become a leader in the field of home 
economics education should have a 
splendid background of practical ex- 
perience. She will find it difficult to 
speak with authority unless she has 
had a successful experience in the field 
of home economics. It would be prefer- 
able, I should say, if she could have 
taught home economics on a vocational 
basis in the public schools before she 
attempts to assume a leadership re- 
sponsibility. I do not hold this as neces- 
sary but I believe the time is coming 
when it will be made a requirement for 
those persons who are going to develop 
large leadership responsibility. Home 
making experience is desirable but I 
would not specify a definite amount, I 
am more concerned about ideals here 


that I am about so many months of 


experience. 

Good health is the next essential I 
would set up for successful leadership. 
The world is rapidly coming to the 
place where it is not particularly 
sympathetic with people who are never 
well. The public has a right to expect 
better health habits from persons 
trained in home economics, from the 
physicians, and from the public health 
workers and nurses than from any 
other groups. No person can make a 
great contribution unless he has phys- 
ical strength to carry through his pro- 
gram. I would, therefore, list good 
health as an essential quality to leader- 
ship. 

In the next place any person who 
expects to become a leader in any field 
must be able to do creative thinking. 
It requires a certain degree of intelli- 
gence to be able to do creative think- 
ing. The average individual does not 
rise to this level and the average 
individual rarely ever becomes a leader 
in any important sense. Leadership de- 
mands vision, constructive planning, 
ability to build new programs, ability 
to see problems, and i for intelligent 
solutions to these problems. 

But creative thinking and great in- 
telligence do not necessarily make a 
great leader. There must be energy in 
large amount if work is to be done. I 
do not mean that the leader should 
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work endless hours. The best leader 
never seems to be rushed. She gives the 
impression that she has an abundance 
of leisure because she budgets her time 
in a sensible way. She works enough 
hours in the day to get her work done 
in a fine way but she also takes enough 
rest during the day to build up that 
reserve which will enable her to con- 
tinue to work without injuring her 
health. She learns how to make her 
hours count, and this is essential for 
any person who desires to lead. To be 
able to use one’s time in the most 
efficient way is an art that few people 
have learned up to the present time. 

I think we will all agree that a deep 
and abiding interest in our work is 
another quality that we all need if we 
are going to succeed in any undertak- 
ing. There must be a love for work if 
success is to be achieved. No person 
should undertake any large responsi- 
bility that she could just as easily turn 
aside. It isn’t easy to put one’s whole 
soul into his work where there isn't 
an interest that grips, impels and 
drives on. 

Next, there should be, it seems to 
me, a continuous testing of the program 
on the part of all people who lead. 
Weaknesses must be located. We must 
know where our plans are strongest; 
where our programs are succeeding; 
and how well the persons who are 
working in our organizations are doing 
their work. There must be a constant 
checking up, a constant redirecting 
of energy, a constant revision of plans 
and programs to meet new needs. The 
person who succeeds best in leadership 
responsibility does not allow himself 
to be ground down by routine. He 
recognizes the value of organization 
and fits into a program but he does not 
become a slave to organization. He 
does not allow his organization to be- 
come fixed and rigid. He recognizes 
that growth comes through change and 
that flexibility and change are necessary 
to progress. 

There are personal qualities that add 
materially to one’s ability to succeed. 
A person who is good looking, who 
dresses well, who speaks good English, 
who has personal charm, a pleasing 
voice, who is cheerful, gracious and 
generous, who has enthusiasm, and 
who is well adjusted emotionally and 
socially has a much larger chance to 
succeed than the person who does not 
possess these qualities. To me it is im- 
portant that she have interests in life 
outside of her profession. A person who 
can talk only of her work soon becomes 
tiresome in any organization. 

Two other qualities 1 would list 
here. To succeed in any undertaking 
self-assurance is necessary. This can 
only be acquired by a series of successes. 
We must form the habit of succeeding. 
A person cannot fail and develop self- 
assurance at the same time. One must 
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have faith in himself if he is to succeed, 
and faith in one’s self can only be built 
up by succeeding. 

The other quality that I regard as 
fundamental is character. A leader in 
vocational home economics must be 
honest, genuine, dependable. There 
must be no question about her sincere- 
ity of purpose. Leadership has to come 
out of the inside of a person, and if one 
does not possess the qualities of true 
womanhood or true manhood he can- 
not possess the qualities necessary for 
great leadership. Character is funda- 
mental. 

I said at the beginning that we would 
confine this paper largely to leadership 
where it involved administrative re- 
sponsibility. There are, it seems to me 
certain qualities that are essential in 
educational administration. These qual- 
ities, as I see them, are as follows: 

1. She must have ability to select 
capable men and women to serve as 
members of her staff. I say men and 
women because the time is coming, in 
fact it is already here, when women 
who are administering large programs 
in home economics education may have 
men working under their direction. 
This is particularly true in the field 
of the training of teachers. 

2. She must have ability to supervise 
intelligently and to discriminate be- 
between good work and poor work. 

3. She must have ability to delegate 
details and to obtain the wholehearted 
cooperation of associates in carrying 
them out. 

4. She must have a broad vision of 
the necds of the constituency to be 
served. 

5. The good administrator must be a 
skillful organizer and must be equally 
skilled in evaluating services in the 
organization. 

6. She must possess practical business 
and political sense. 

7. She must have enough of general 
culture to enable her to meet people 
easily in all walks of life and to insure 
certain mental alertness. By general 
culture I mean that she must be widely 
read; that she must be interested in the 
civic life of her community; and that 
she must know something about state, 
national and world problems in fields 
other than her own. 

8. She must have enough of human 
sympathy and human understanding, 
and she must know enough of the psy- 
chology of the human mind to enable 
her to get along harmoniously with 
her faculty and the public; to enable 
her to adjust to the reactions of the 

ublic and of her colleagues; and to 
help her to maintain her own equilib- 
rium in the face of daily stresses. 

g. She must be able to make decisions. 
She must be prompt, unvacillating, 
courageous, and her decisions must be 
based on principle rather than policy. 

10. She must be progressive, able to 


grow with her job, and she must be 
able to avoid mechanical routine. The 
intelligence which contributes most to 
leadership is alert, discriminating, and 
capable of growth. 

11. A good administrator is tolerant 
of the opinions of others. She is loyal 
to supervisors, associates and subor- 
dinates, she possesses frankness com- 
bined with courtesy, and she has a 
sense of fairness which enables her to 
give credit where credit is due and to 
handle all situations without prejudice 
or partiality. 

12. The good administrator must 
have poise, tact, personal force, sound 
judgment, honesty of purpose, vision, 
perspective, and a personality which 
inspires respect and confidence. 

13. The good administrator does not 
allow the members of her staff to fail. 
It is her duty to see that they succeed. 
She does not allow her students to 
fail. If they fail the institution has 
failed and she has failed. 

14. The good administrator must 
have a neti personality. There must 
be devotion to a plan, a program, an 
ideal. She must be unselfish. She never 
rejoices in the failure of any person or 
any program. She finds happiness and 
satisfaction in the success of men and 
women. She is a leader, an inspirer, a 
friend of all, and helpful to all with 
whom she comes in contact. 

15. She must see her own work in 
its proper proportions. Too many of us 
in administration fail to see our work 
in relation to the larger program. It is 
imperative that we do not magnify 
out of all proportion the importance of 
our work if we are to become a part of 
a successful program. 

16. One last qualification I would 
like to call to your attention. I do not 
mean that this exhausts the list but 
these are to me the most important. 
Any person who would succeed in a 
leadership position must be punctual 
in keeping appointments, prompt in 
the dispatch of her work, and must be 
able to get her reports in on time. No 

rson can lead and always be late. 

he ‘‘on time’’ habit is exceedingly im- 
portant in a leadership position. 

These are to me the qualities of 
leadership that are essential for the 
field of vocational home economics 
education. With the exception of train- 
ing and experience, they are the quali- 
ties that I would list for leadership in 
any field. We probably shall not find 
any large number of individuals who 
possess all of them, but they can be 
cultivated and can be acquired to a 
lerger or smaller degree by any person 
who desires to possess them. The big 
problem is to get potential leaders to 
desire them. For ‘‘every desire is a 
prophesy in its own fulfillment, and if 
it be long in coming it is only that it 
will be surer, sweeter and more perma- 
nent when it comes.”’ 
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Social Factors Affecting 
Household Management 


Cuasze Goinc WoopxHousE 


Vocational Director, North Carolina College 
for Women 


HE social environment in which we 

live almost determines what we 
shall do. Thus it is self-evident that all 
social factors must influence household 
management, but if we are to control 
the direction which household manage- 
ment is to take we must ascertain and 
discuss those factors which today are 
causing changes in our social organiza- 
tion. 

The most important of these are the 
social factors influencing our traditions 
and attitudes. These are even more im- 
portant than those which influence the 
mechanical and economic phases of 
social organization. They have grown 
out of our recent knowledge of psy- 
chology, especially of child psychol- 
ogy, and of our social theories on the 
position of women. 

How could these influence house- 
hold management? Present-day students 
of the family are stating its purpose 
and function in terms of the child. 
The family must provide an environ- 
ment which will give a sense of peace 
and of security to the child. Its goal is a 
child developed along socially desirable 
lines, with behavior patterns which 
will aid in social adjustment. It must 
encourage the child to gradually in- 
crease his responsibility and become an 
emancipated adult. All this means ad- 
justment in household management. 
The homemaker has to look upon her 
household more as a training center 
than as an industrial plant. The house- 
hold tasks have to be used as educa- 
tional processes. Often this means that 
activities will be retained in the house- 
hold even though it might seem better 
from certain points of view to have 
them done outside. Often they will be 
done with less than maximum speed. 
But if they have training value, that is 
justification. 

New knowledge in the field of family 
relations is another factor affecting 
household management. We are hear- 
ing much about accommodation and 
adjustment in the relations between 
individuals. The necessity for a well! 
integrated family life is emphasized 
by all who are discussing the present- 
day problems of the family. And the 
importance of a well managed house- 
hold in preventing friction, is apparent. 
Industry has learned much from educa- 
tional methods in its handling of per- 
sons. The same methods are graduall) 
being taken over into household man 
agement. The worker and the job mus: 
fit and workers on the same job mus: 
be adjusted one to the other. The 
homemaker has many of the functions 
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of a personnel worker or of a psychiatric 


social worker. Adjustment is one of 


her important duties. There is no excuse 
for a household where the members 
‘just hate housework.’’ Labor turn- 
over and discontent are a sign of poor 
management in industry, pr. the same 
holds true in the household. It is not 
so easy to adjust the worker to the 
job in a small family, but still some- 
thing can be done where there is more 
than one person. Jobs can be divided 
according to the likes of each worker 
or family member, and individual can 
be adjusted to individual. 

The feminist movement, the educa- 
tion of women, the discovery of the 
individual, the stress laid by psychol- 
ogy on individual differences rather 
than on sex differences in abilities and 
aptitudes, all have resulted in a new 
type of household management. Wo- 
men are unwilling to center all their 
interests on the traditional routine of 
housework. Instead of the family with 
the husband as the recognized head, 
we have the equalitarian family rapidly 
coming to be typical of modern Ameri- 
can culture. We have a family where 
both husband and wife expect personal 
freedom, cooperation and adjustment 
where personal plans clash. The hus- 
band is taking a more active part in 
the household and a much more active 
part in the training of the children. 
Personal attitudes are formed largely 
in a process of social interaction and 
communication. Once society begins to 
accept a new definition of the father 
role, the husband role, the mother role, 
the homemaker role, each one of us 
tries to play our part in the particular 
role in a way acceptable to society. 
We want approbation and to have it 
we must fit in with the concept society 
holds as to the activities and duties 
we should perform. We all have what 
Cooley has called ‘‘the looking-glass 
self,’ the image of one’s self as he sees 
it reflected in the attitudes of his asso- 
ciates toward him, the imagination of 
our appearance to the other person, the 
imagination of his judgment of that 
appearance, and some sort of self feel- 
ing such as pride or mortification. The 
social picture of the role of the good 
homemaker is no longer that of a per- 
son actively engaged from morning to 
night in the physical activities of the 
household. It is rather that of a wise 
manager, an adjuster of persons and of 
things, a maker of choices, a person 
with a guiding philosophy, and this 
new concept has had outstanding in- 
fluence in directing household manage- 
ment into new lines. 

Society also has new concepts of 
leisure. It was not so long ago that 
leisure was regarded somewhat askance 
in America. Satan and idle hands were 
linked together. The homemaker had 
to be constantly busy in some active 
fashion. Now the idea of recreation as 


something essential for the true well 
being of every person, of leisure as a 
period for thought and development, 
as something each person owes to him- 
self as well as to his family, is accepted. 
The new teachings on mental health 
combined with the greater prosperity 
of the nation have made us demand 
leisure as the right of every individual. 
Instead of further elaboration of house- 
hold activities, leisure for the home- 
maker is the goal. Most of us have 
grown up with this idea so that it is 
difficult to realize how recent this new 
concept of the desirability of leisure is 
and how much it has affected the ideals 
of household management. We still 
have fancy cookery and fancywork 
pages in the women’s magazines, but 
they are finding their way into the 
back sections and the fiction and articles 
are taking up the front pages. This is 
indicative of the idea that doing some- 
thing which will now show results in 
physical form is worth while. 

All these factors are leading to sim- 
plification of the actual physical pro- 
cesses in the household, and to more 
stress on the intangible ones. Others 
are leading in the same direction. Per- 
haps one of the most vital is the in- 
creasing work of tnarried women out- 
side of the home. There is no need to 
repeat the figures showing the increase 
in their numbers nor to discuss whether 
or not this move is desirable. It is here 
and its influence is to be noted. Speak- 


' ing now of the professional woman, 


of the educated group, the married 
woman working Sais her home is 
developing a new idea of household 
management. Simplification is essential 
for her. Often she is in outside work 
because of economic pressure. She can- 
not afford service to carry on many of 
the activities that she might have 
undertaken if homemaking were her 
single job. The more sensible of the 
group are developing simple standards 
They are not letting down but they 
are building up a new sense of values, 
are deciding what is essential for the 
household and what is merely elabora- 
tion, the following of tradition. 

The professional woman with her 
refusal to be bound by traditions will, 
once she is given the impetus, be a 
force for improvement in household 
management. The urge of necessity 
makes her accept the new experiments 
in outside services and commercial 
agencies. She can afford to experiment 
with them and once they have been 
worked out at her level they can be 
modified and adapted to the income of 
the industrial group. When we glance 
at the present accomplishments in the 
way of commercial services catering to 
the household and providing com- 
modities at prices as small as if not 
smaller than they can be made in the 
home, the possibility of still further 
advance along these lines seems almost 
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unlimited. In time we shall see most 
of the routine work of the household 
in the cities performed by commercial 
agencies. And this will not have an 
adverse effect upon the family life, 
rather it may make for an improvement 
in it. For it is the ideal, the social and 
psychological elements, which must 
be retained, not the skills and the ac- 
tivities which have been customary. 
The home will have to adapt to the 
new industrial situation. In an age of 
large scale production it will have to 
fit in and in some way adjust to the use 
of extended commercial and coopera- 
tive services instead of carrying on 
production within its four walls. Where 
the family income is sufficient to buy 
these products, the mother in the home 
is released for child training and family 
development. She has time for study 
and reflection and can develop a richer 
family life. Where the income is not 
sufficient it will probably mean that 
she will have to devote part of her 
time at least to outside employment, 
but as more and more women do this 
work will be developed which will 
take the mother away from the house 
for only such hours as the children are 
at school and will leave her time to 
do her share in their training and 
development. 

A real question, then, -is how far 
and how long should we go on making 
more efficient the processes of the in- 
dividual household unit, and how much 
of our energy should go into the en- 
deavor to socialize the processes, put- 
ting them on the basis of large scale 
production? What has been the real 
result of introducing labor-saving ma- 
chines and better methods into the 
household? Have the advantages to 
be gained from it about reached the 

ak, and is it time for the next step? 
a were to count up the cost of all 
the washing machines on the block, 
allow for interest, depreciation, main- 
tenance and cost of running, would 
we find that the same amount of 
money and energy put into improving 
the commercial laundries would pro- 
duce better results? It is a question 
which deserves more study. And many 
other household processes should be 
judged in the same way. 

What may seem the rather remote 
factor of immigration has had the same 
influence on household management as 
has the work of women outside the 
home. With the restrictions on immi- 
gration there has of course come about 
a scarcity of cheap domestic service. 
More and more people of moderate 
means are handling their households 
with no paid assistance. Not only has 
this led to the simplification of processes 
but to the study of methods, to the 
introduction of equipment and better 
methods of using it. It is the same 
problem which faced industry, and the 
results have been the same. When labor 
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is dear, machinery and inventions are 
pushed. In the household this labor 
situation has had a further effect. As 
more and more women of the educated 
group were doing all the work of the 
household they began to put more 
value on it. The entrance of women 
into other fields of work furthered this 
idea. It was possible to put a high 
value in dollars and cents on the work 
of women in the home when it could 
be compared with the cost of hiring 
the work done with the salary which 
the woman might earn outside. This 
has had the effect of lending dignity 
to homemaking. We live in a pecuniary 
civilization and we judge things largely 
by their material value. Whether or not 
we approve of this philosophy there is 
no doubt that the results on household 
management have been good. 

Perhaps, however, some advocates 
are carrying this increased evaluation 
too far when they talk about home- 
making as a profession. That it can 
never be in the sense in which the term 
is ordinarily used. It is not carried on 
by a group of persons selected through 
a training process, concentrating on 
one set of activities, bound together 
in some form of association by a code 
of ethics for the violation of which 
the offender is ostracized. To say home- 
making is not a profession is not criti- 
cizing it nor decrying its social value. 
For a few women it may be a profession 
in a sense. Those who can afford it 
may devote all their time to studying 
its problems, to trying out new meth- 
ods in their homes which may be used 
as unit laboratories, and to disseminat- 
ing the information which they ac- 
quire. But even such women must fol- 
low and assist the home economist, the 
chemist, the psychologist, the sociolo- 
gist, or themselves take to one of these 
professions. 

In addition to this effect on the eval- 
uation of household management, im- 
migration has had a direct effect upon 
domestic service. The industrial revolu- 
tion has scarcely touched the position 
of the domestic worker. She works in 
a small scale industry; her product is 
largely of a transient nature; much of 
her time goes in the creation of services 
rather than of commodities; her prod- 
ucts are not sold on the open markets. 
She is an isolated laborer and has never 
organized to improve her position. No 
special training has been demanded of 
her; she has been considered a per- 
manently unskilled worker; there has 
been no promotion for her to look 
forward to. In this country she has 
been generally excluded from industrial 
legislation, such as workmen's com- 
pensation and minimum wage laws. 
But it seems that with improvement in 
household management the situation 
of the domestic worker is changing. It 
is a circular effect. The fact that she 
has become scarce has been one of the 


forces making for improvement in 
household methods and for the higher 
rank which housework has taken in 
the industrial hierarchy. And in turn 
these results are improving her posi- 
tion. It seems likely that we will 
come to distinguish between the purely 
routine work of the household which 
can be done by the comparatively un- 
skilled worker, by persons of compara- 
tively low mental ability, and the work 
which really requires management and 
a high order of ability such as is in- 
volved in the care of children or in 
planning the diet for a family. Then 
domestic service will come to be graded 
and take its place beside other indus- 
trial and commercial employments. 
The recent conference held in Washing- 
ton shows that people are taking a re- 
newed interest in this problem. While 
today comparatively a homes are 
concerned with domestic service, there 
is the possibility of its touching many 
more, both those of employer and of 
employee, once it is on a more satis- 
factory basis. 

It is a commonplace that the eco- 
nomic revolution took much of the 
work out of the home, but we have to 
realize that the economic revolution is 
still with us. We have had the revolu- 
tion of steam and of steel and are now 
living through the revolution of elec- 
tricity. We have completed a century of 
unparalleled change and seem to be 
entering on a century of even greater 
change. The economic developments 
have left the homemaker less and less 
a producer and more and more a buyer 
and manager and educator, and the 
tendency seems to be for this result to 
be intensified. Her new functions call 
for more knowledge and more judg- 
ment than for her old. Why is this so? 

The fact that to get the profits of 
large-scale production each manufac- 
turer must build up a great market 
that means that he must find more and 
more customers. National advertising 
has developed almost overnight into a 
business of untold proportions. The 
multiplicity of advice shouted at the 
homemaker from the posters in the 
street-car, the billboards along the 
road, the pages of magazines and of 
newspapers, and her mail, the multi- 
plicity of choice facing her in even the 
simplest corner grocery store, make the 
old ways of making and buying impos- 
sible. Human nature loves variety and 
loves to be like others, and so far the 
advertiser has had greater funds and 
more astute and practical psychologists 
at his disposal hen has the teacher of 
household management. In fact often 
the teacher herself has succumbed to 
the art of the advertiser's psychologist! 
All this is well known, but we must 
count its influence on household man- 
agement. ‘It is no longer important to 
be able to do but to be able to choose. 
A philosophy of life is the important 
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thing for the homemaker,—a set of 
aims, a goal in life, a philosophy of 
the worth while, a character strong 
enough to resist the increasingly great 
urges to buy. The family today is in 
much more danger from the home- 
maker who cannot resist the depart- 
ment store display or the salesman than 
from the homemaker who cannot cook. 
Campbells and Van Camps and the 
breakfast food people do a fairly good 
job on the cooking, but there is as yet 
no great agency which is selling 
“ability to make wise choices.”’ 

Nor can the homemaker rely upon 
her own knowledge or judgment alone. 
She can have the underlying philosophy 
of necessity for choice, but for the 
specific purchase she must have assist- 
ance. Instead of educating her to test 
materials she can only be educated as 
to where she can obtain assistance from 
experts. The Consumers Club recently 
established in New York City seems to 
point in the direction which most 


. homemakers will shortly be following. 


This organization issues bulletins com- 
piled by experts giving specific advice 
including trade names as to the best 
items to buy. Judging by the more 
frequent appearance of its bulletins and 
by the increase in its staff, it would 
age that people ate taking to the 
idea. It is merely one form of coopera- 
tion. For years industry has done the 
same thing. The great companies have 
had their expert testers to decide upon 
their purchasers and in certain indus- 
tries groups of smaller plants have had 
the services of a common laboratory. 
Cooperation is becoming a keynote 
throughout all industry, and has been 
the practice in the professions for some 
time. 

It is a paradox that the improve- 
ments in the industrial word have 
created its most serious problem and 
many of the problems of the home- 
maker. Each producer rightly wishes 
to have the benefits of large scale pro- 
duction. Industry is governed by the 
principle that the product of the ma- 
chine is cheap in proportion to the 
quantity. How to produce is no longer 
the problem. The question is how to 
sell, how to create new wants, new 
habits of comfort. Advertising and 
salesmanship are the products of the 
machine. The machine has become the 
master of industry demanding more and 
more buyers to take its ever increasing 
quantity. We have the curious phe- 
nomenon of bad years when production 
is large. We have got to the point 
where it is difficult to say whether we 
are producing for the end of consump: 
tion or consuming for the sake of pro- 
duction. Industry dreads a surplus, yet 
has to push production in order to ge‘ 
the cheapness of quantity production 
There is a never-ending process, lowe! 
the price in order to sell what has al- 
ready been produced; cheapen produc 
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tion in order to sell at a lower cost; 
produce more-in order to cheapen 
production; then sell more in order to 
get rid of the amount produced; and 
so on in a never-ending spiral, in the 
midst of which stands the homemaker 
trying to make her expenditures cover 
the needs of her family to the greatest 
advantage. 

The new salesmanship is expensive. 
More and more the cost of the finished 
article in our hands is the cost of dis- 
tribution, not the cost of actual pro- 
duction. Expensive methods of house- 
to-house canvassing, the introduction 
of a vast number of styles in the attempt 
to get something different, new we 
ods of credit such as installment selling, 
are all bewildering to the individual 
homemaker. 

Installment selling in and of itself is 
not to be condemned. But where it 
leads people to buy things they cannot 
afford merely because credit is avail- 
able, it does have a bad effect on the 
household economy. Likewise adver- 
tising, in so far as it suggests new 
methods of filling wants better than 
the old, or of filling hitherto unmet 
wants, or of increasing the volume of 
production and decreasing manufac- 
turing costs without pushing up selling 
costs, it is of real value. But when it 
develops new wants too rapidly, or is 
merely competitive, or induces too lux- 
urious or competitive expenditures, or 
to spending where one had _ better 
develop leisure rather than more earn- 
ings, it is uneconomic and unsocial. 

If the newer household management 
can make changes in the traditional 
habits of buying by introducing science 
into consumption and upon that basis 
developing a social theory of consump- 
tion, it will have taken a long step 
toward solving the economic problems 
of the family and of society. This is 
being recognized. At the recent Inter- 
national Economic Conference of the 
League of Nations a resolution was 
introduced aimed at the recognition of 
the importance of adapting production 
to the needs of the household. It stated 
that raw materials, energy and capital 
are wasted which might be saved if 
homemakers were consulted regarding 
the needs of their households and if 
the goods produced were really of a 
practical character. But merely con- 
sulting homemakers would be of small 
avail unless they were aware of the 
situation and strong enough to meet it. 

Well planned spending, then, is the 
crux of household management today. 
Well planned spending has not only 
good economic but good social results. 
lt makes for family unity and harmony. 
Plans well carried out help the family 
to meet not only its economic problems 
but its problems of relationships in a 
more effective manner. Theoretically, 
all that is necessary for a high standard 
living is a sufficient income. In reality, 


much educational guidance is essential 
if the full returns in family welfare and 
social well being are to come from na- 
tional prosperity. 

The new emphasis upon spending 
rather than upon saving is having its 
influence upon family life. Though 
there are Thrift Movements and Thrift 
Weeks, still on the whole as a nation 
we are putting less emphasis upon thrift 
than in any previous day. As prices 
have risen it has become more and 
more difficult for the person of moderate 
means to save sufficient to obtain real 
security. Stockmarket flights make the 
slow savings accumulated from income 
seem very small and of little avail. 
Stress is laid upon the necessity of 
consumption. People must buy what 
the machine produces. A new school 
of economics is arising which is de- 
veloping theories based upon the neces- 
sity for universal large consumption 
in order that business may flourish. 
This philosophy, backed as it is by the 
advertiser and the salesman, is havin 
an interesting effect upon household 
expenditures. More and more commodi- 
ties formerly in the luxury class are now 
everyday necessities. Just list the things 
which you take for granted which 
your mother, to say nothing of your 
grandmother, would have regarded as 
luxuries or as quite out of reach in the 
wildest flights of imaginative spending. 
It may be that the new ideas of spend- 
ing will prove to be correct, but mean- 


‘while during the transition period it 


leaves many doubts and difficulties for 
the household manager. 

The change from the small individual 
business to the great corporation has 
also made a difference in the ideas on 
thrift. No longer does getting on de- 
pend upon saving and starting one’s 
own business. Thus there is not the 
inducement for the homemaker to save 
in order to enable her husband to ad- 
vance. In fact, in many circles of the 
business group her idea seems rather to 
be that the more she spends the more 
he will have to make, and that spend- 
ing is one way of goading him into 
getting ahead. 

Here again, a philosophy to follow 
and a method of teaching it to her 
children, are the needs me the home- 
maker. 

Another factor, which has brought 
about certain changes in household 
management is the development in the 
housing situation. The trend is toward 
apartment house living. The building 
permits record of new construction as 
compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows clearly the 
change that is taking place. In 1927 
almost one-half of the new housing 
was in the form of apartments, and the 
proportion has been steadily increasing 
in the last few years. The effects upon 
household management need scarcely 
be mentioned. Smaller living quarters 
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mean smaller storage space. This has 
made a definite change in purchasing 
habits. In the larger cities the habit of 
frequent purchases in small quantities 
has been carried beyond the point of 
economy. A recent study of food costs 
in New York City shows that the heavy 
cost comes in the retail store, and that 
there it is the cost of the individual 
sale which runs up the overhead. If 
the homemaker purchased less fre- 
quently her needs could be supplied 
more economically. But the housing 
situation is often such that it is im- 
possible for her to adopt the best pur- 
chasing methods. 

Limited space is also resulting in 
changed habits of meal preparation, of 
entertaining and of recreation. The 
growth in the number of people who 
“eat out’’ is an interesting indication 
of this change. All these influences are 
of course intensified in the large cities, 
but as we continue to become increas- 
ingly urbanized they must affect the 
habits of more and more people. The 
housing situation will no doubt further 
the tendency for more and more activi- 
ties to be taken out of the home. But 
this influence again reacts upon others. 
As more and more of the activities are 
taken from the home it becomes more 
and more necessary for the family to 
have the money income to purchase the 
things which were formerly produced 
by the homemaker. Unless the husband 
can earn more real income, the present 
phenomenon of the wife earning also 
will continue and increase. After all, 
what the married woman working out- 
side her home is doing is trying to re- 
place in the family money income the 
value of which she formerly was able 
to produce through activities carried 
on in the home. 

A factor closely related to the hous- 
ing situation is the mobility of the 

opulation. It is a rare thing for a 
conily to take root in the house where 
the young couple starts. Not only are 
moves from dwelling to dwelling with- 
in the same community the usual thing, 
but families move frequently from one 
community to another. In a study 
which is being made of the family 
background of successful individuals it 
has been found that the usual 7 is 
for the individual to have lived in four 
or more places before reaching eighteen 
years of age. The homemaker no longer 
has the force of tradition and of public 
opinion in a well known group to 
assist her in bringing up her family. 
There may be some stianeu in this, 
but it also means that she stands more 
or less alone as the main stabilizing 
force tying her children to the preced- 
ing generation. Again we come back 
to her function as an educator, and to 
her need for a philosophy of life. 

To summarize, the changes in social 
knowledge and attitudes are having the 
effect of making the work of the home- 
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What the Adolescent 
Girl Needs in Her Home 


Gera_p H. J. Pearson, B. A., M. D. 
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HE Concepts by which an attempt is 

4 to explain and manage human 

behavior are of such recent develop- 

ment and seem to differ so widely from 
the beliefs of previous centuries, that 
it seems advisable frequently to scru- 
tinize their reliability and value. This 
is perhaps more necessary for those re- 
garding the adolescent than for any 
other phase of human development. 

Consequently before the needs of the 

adolescent girl in the home can be 

discussed intelligently, it seems advis- 
able to consider certain fundamental 
aspects of the adolescent period: 

1. What is meant by the term ‘‘adoles- 
cent period’’? 

2. How does adolescence differ from 
any other stage of the process of 
growing up? 

3. Are the problems that arise at this 
period peculiar to adolescence in 
general or to adolescence in a par- 
ticular form of society, and if the 
latter be the case, what is there in 
ours that contributes to their de- 
velopment? 

4. What is the outstanding sympto- 
matic behavior of the adolescent 
period and what are the factors 
either within the individual, or in 
the environment—the school—the 
group—and particularly in the home 
—that seem to cause this behavior? 
None of these questions are as simple 

as they seem. 
The process of growing up may be 

divided roughly into four stages— 
infancy—late childhood, adolescence, 
and adulthood—each stage being of 
variable length and shading imper- 
ceptibility into its successor. The ado- 
lescent. period begins about the time 
of the onset of puberty and lasts for a 
varying period depending on the race 
and degree of civilization. Among 
primitive peoples it is relatively short 
consisting for the boy in his initiation 
into the carefully guarded tribal and 
religious secrets a for the, girl in a 
period of seclusion until the awe- 
inspiring menstrual function has been 
established fully. Following these cere- 
monies the child is accepted by the 
whole tribe as an independent adult, 
is accorded the full responsibilities and 
privileges of adults and the system of 
taboos separates him completely from 
the always loosely knit family group. 

The parents show no hesitation in 
rmitting the initiation ceremonies 

‘come such are recognized as the un- 

varying custom of the tribe and the 

age at which the ceremonies occur is 
the same for all regardless of the social 
or other status of the individual. 


When the cultural standards become 
higher the training required to fit 
some individuals for their place in 
society required a prolongation of the 
adolescent period for them so that all 
persons did not assume adult status at 
the same age. In the Greco-Roman 
civilization the adolescent period often 
lasted 5 years, while today in America 
its length is very variable—those who 
enter the professions may emerge from 
it only at the age of 25 or 30 years. 
This prolongation of adolescence far 
past the time when physical maturity 
is attained, and above all the variation 
in the age at which individuals are 
permitted the responsibilities and priv- 
ileges of adulthood, produces a situa- 
tion of peculiar difficulty for the ado- 
sescent girl of today. A prolonged 
adolescence means that her dependence 
on her family during a long academic 
career may restrict her from enjoying 
the freedom permitted to her neighbors 
who are wage earners already and yet 
she is expected to be able to control 
her fundamental urges—such as that of 
the newly reactivated sex impulse—a 
control which may be — for 
many so Called mature adults. 

Each one of the stages of growing 
up offers difficulties of adjustment, but 
there are particular peculiarities about 
adolescence that make its difficulties 
very real. It is the threshold of adult- 
hood and the next step means severing 
many of the family ties. It means the 
change from the status of a dependent 
or semi-dependent to one of dependence 
on oneself. It means relinquishing a 
secae where a girl is accepted more 

rom right of birth than from the at- 
tractiveness of her personality of her 
ability to impress her intrinsic worth 
on her associates, to enter an atmos- 
phere where she must make her own 
place thru her own efforts. No wonder 
the adolescent girl, as Longfellow says, 
stands— 

“With reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet.”’ 
It is a step to be faced with many 
misgivings and the ease and certainty 
with which she can take it is the 
measure of her degree of growing up. 

After the next two questions are 
discussed it will be seen clearly that 
the real problem for the adolescent 
girl lies in the degree of maturity she 
brings to puberty, but before such a 
statement can be advanced with as- 
suredness, it is necessary to consider 
the third question. Are the problems that 
arise during the adolescent period peculiar 
to adolescence in general or to adolescence 
in a particular social organization, and if 
the latter is the case, what is there in ours 
that contributes to their development? 

It has been customary to regard 
adolescence as a period of stress and 
strain—one peculiarly liable to prob- 
lems of behavior and adjustment, ard 
almost as customary to place the blame 
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for this instability on the physiological 
changes associated with puberty. Were 
this the case the adolescent and par- 
ticularly the adolescent girl, whose 
= begins in a more dramatic 
ashion that the boy’s, would show 
signs of this instability regardless of 
race, color, or degree of civilization. 
Obvious as such problems are, they 
exist today in the schools with dis- 
heartening frequency, but the treat- 
ment is so obvious they do not present 
as alarming situations as when the 
feeling of inadequacy is based on deeper- 
waiek and more subtle causes—causes 
which lie in the home situation of the 
pre-adolescent and adolescent years, 
and which do not differ materially 
from those underlying the problems 
that occur at any other point in the 
process of growing up. The unaccept- 
able behavior is symptomatic of the 
degree to which the home has prepared 
the child for facing the difficulties of 
social adjustment and assume more 
alarming proportions at adolescence 
because the child is extending her ac- 
tivities beyond the home. A few of 
these problems and the situations out 
of which they arise will make this 
point clearer. 
Meade (1) lived among a.group of 
adolescent girls in Samoa and found 
little if any difference between the 
behavior and personality of those who 
had attained puberty and those who 
had not. Altho it is true that the sex 
impulse, very active in infancy, ap- 
parently latent in late childhood, be- 
comes more active again at puberty, 
this urge is normal, and’ Meade’s 
study as well as those of Malinowski 
(2) and others among primitive races, 
indicate that where sexuality is ac- 
cepted in a matter-of-fact manner the 
physiological changes of puberty do 
not seem responsible for the instability 
of the adolescent, for such instability 
is not found in primitive girls. (One 
wonders if the emphasis laid on the 
relation between sexual development 
and adolescent difficulties is not partly 
an attempt on our part as parents and 
teachers to shift the responsibility for 
the problems observed in our children 
at this period from our own shoulders 
to theirs in order to excuse our own 
short-comings and partly the out- 
growth of our own feelings about sex, 
i. e. that it is too fearful a thing into 
which to initiate anyone without up- 
setting their emotional life comity’. 
If the instability of adolescence does 
not result from physiological processes 
and is found in America but not in 
Samoa, it must be associated with the 
social organization in which the child 
lives, and when one compares primitive 
society with that found in America it 
is evident that the latter places a great 
many difficulties in the way of the 
adolescent urge to grow up—an urge 
which exists in every human being 
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from the moment of birth and is always 
present to some degree altho the amount 
that is manifest at adolescence is de- 
pendent on the degree to which the 
pre-adolescent child has been permitted 
to develop his desire for independence. 
The social organization meets this de- 
sire in conflicting ways. The school 
system tends to continue the child's 
dependence by making school compul- 
sory till the 7th grade, or the age of 
16 is reached, regardless of whether a 
particular child has the capacity to 
rofit by education, whether the child 
fala it a real duty to become a wage 
earner, or whether the home is intel- 
lectually ambitious. It does offer to 
those children who are ambitious in- 
tellectually to a certain degree of in- 
dependence under the departmental 
regime, but the amount of real respon- 
sibility given to the individual child 
is slight. Some of the older religious 
organizations accord full church. privi- 
leges at puberty, others withhold them 
till atl later. There are few parents 
who do not fear to permit their adoles- 
cent daughters even the measure of re- 
sponsibility and privilege which the 
child is fully capable of accepting. This 
is understandable from the parents’ 
viewpoint because the years  soanaed 
the child’s birth and her adolescence 
cover so brief a period in the adult's 
life, that it is very hard to realize that 
the baby of yesterday is nearly grown 
up today. Some —— find it difficult 
to accept their children as adults even 
after they have attained their majority. 
Indeed some desire to continue to 
circumscribe with their loving care 
the son or daughter who is approach- 
ing middle age. Often the parents and 
other adults as well fear the girl's 
growing interest in boys, and endeavor 
to repress it altho it is a perfectly 
normal response to her sex urges, and 
one which if it were not displayed 
during adolescence might indicate that 
her psychosexual development was re- 
tarded and that she was in danger of 
encountering serious difficulties of ad- 
justment in adult life. Even tho the 
parents do not frown actively on her 
attraction to boys, both they and 
society condemn any adolescent at- 
tempt to obtain sexual satisfaction 
either thru marriage or semipromiscuous 
experimentation, expecting the girl to 
exercise greater self-control than many 
adults can. These are only a few of the 
difficulties which the adolescent must 
face. On the one hand she is impelled 
by her inner urge to desire to grow up, 
she is stimulated by the workaday 
world (if she leaves school) and by the 
semiresponsibilities of high school Cif 
she does not) to take on a greater 
measure of responsibilities and privi- 
leges, she is Seioees of having the 
same measure of freedom as her com- 
panions, and on the other hand she is 
somewhat loath to relinquish the easy 


satisfaction of babyhood and is urged 
to cling to them by the restrictions im- 
posed by the school and the over- 
anxious protective love of her parents. 
This places her in a situation of con- 
flict. She desires to continue to be 
pleasing to her parents, yet desires 
even more earnestly to be accepted by 
her associates (as she must be if she 
expects to make an adult adjustment) 
and as the values and standards of 
these companions must differ from 
those of her parents in a country where 
side by side may live a Republican and 
a Democrat, an atheist and an evan- 
gelica, a family whose sole aim in life 
is the accumulation of material wealth 
and a family whose goal is an intellec- 
tual one, her difficulties become in- 
creasingly great. It is no wonder that 
adolescence presents problems, the won- 
der is that the period passes so fre- 
quently without serious difficulties. 

It seems clear that the problems of 
adolescence are not inherent in the 
ages changes of puberty, but result 
rom the attitudes and divergencies of 
opinion in the social organization in 
which the adolescent lives. However, 
this social organization exists and 
Maintains its existence because it has 
certain definite values and the question 
is now how can we alter society to fit 
the adolescent, but how can we pre- 
pare the child to adjust herself to the 
social organization of today. 

When one studies a number of ado- 


lescent girls one is struck by the fre- 


quency with which the child expresses 
verbally and thru behavior a feeling 
of being inferior—of being less capable 
or worthwhile than his companions. 
Of course a feeling of inadequacy must 
be common at adolescence when one 
considers the adolescent’s uncertainty 
about growing up and the social hin- 
drances nie mentioned. Probably 
the need the adolescent feels to be first 
in something, to shine in athletics, to 
wear modish clothes, to have more 
signs of material prosperity than her 
companions, to surpass them in school 
work, results from this feeling of in- 
adequacy. The following list of needs 
of an adolescent girl composed by a 
girl just entering puberty is of interest 
in this connection. 


WHAT THE ADOLESCENT GIRL REQUIRES 


1.She should not have a smaller 
brother or sister going or doing 
everything she does. 
2. She should be allowed out at night. 
. She should have a room to herself. 
. She should have plenty of pretty 
clothes. 
. She should take music lessons. 
. She should have a large allowance. 
. She should have a desk of her own. 
. She should have plenty of books of 
her own. 
. She should have free time of her 
own. 
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10. She should not use cosmetics. 

11. She should have a clean character. 

12. She should not boss others. 

13. She should have a useful hobby. 

14. She should not use her hobby for 
gambling. 

15. She should be a good sport. 

16. She should be thrifty. 

17. She should try to enter college. 

18. She should not smoke. 

19. She should not go to cabarets or 
wild places. 

20. She should not wear long clothes. 

21. She should not see pictures or plays 
that are not fit for her. 

22. She should not play wild games. 

23. — should keep herself clean and 

t. 

24. She should not drink tea or coffee. 

25. She should not partake in cabaret 
dances. 

26. She should not hitch hike. 

27. She should not neglect her school 
work for other things. 

28. She should be obedient to her 
parents and older people. 

29. She should belong to a club. 

30. She should have an ambition. 

31. She should bank once a week put- 
ting in considerable sums. 

2. She should have a regular bedtime. 

This child's feeling of inadequacy ex- 

presses itself in her wish for material 

possessions for herself and in her desire 

to conform to the group rather than 

the home (because many of the activi- 

ties she prohibits for herself, such as 

smoking, cabarets, etc. are done by her 

— but are not done by the other 

amilies in that particular locality). 

Of course in this case there are other 

reasons for her feeling of inadequacy— 

her jealousy of her youriger sister for 

example—which are of equal if not 

greater importance than her difficulties 

of social adjustment, but some of the 

cases studied at the Philadelphia Child 

Guidance Clinic show that the social 

organization does increase the feeling 

of inadequacy in certain individuals. 


CASE I. I. Y. CLINIC NO. 803 


A 14 year old white girl referred be- 
cause she was nervous and restless in 
school, impudent and unmanageable 
with certain teachers and was having 
temper tantrums in which she would 
scream, pull her hair, stamp and tear 
at her clothing. With teachers who 
showed her considerable sympathy her 
behavior was not remarkable, but if 
her work was criticised she felt that 
the critical teacher had a grudge against 
her and used every opportunity to 
taunt him. She fidgeted, bit her nails, 
and constantly was doing something to 
attract attention to herself. She circu- 
culated scandalous stories about boys 
and other girls. She had been no prob- 
lem before she entered high school but 
there she failed twice in succession and 
it was probable she would fail in this 
terms also. A study of the situations 
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where she had her outbursts revealed 
that the misbehavior occurred when the 
school work was particularly difficult. 
Her mother had trained the girl to 
desire to finish high school ma enter 
the nursing profession and neither of 
them realized that she lacked the 
ability to carry out this program (altho 
on examination her I. Q. was found to 
be 73 and her school placement far in 
advance of her mental age), nor did 
they understand that there was any 
connection between the outbursts and 
her difficulties with school work. Her 
behavior was unquestionably the re- 
sult of her despair that she could not 
keep pace with her more intelligent 
associates and comply with her mother’s 
ambition, and she was forced to lay 
the blame on the hostility of her 
teachers because this was less unsatis- 
fying to her than to admit her own in- 
capacity. Altho in this case the urge 
to continue in school was not due en- 
tirely to the demands of the educational 
system, yet many similar cases could 
be quoted where the school alone has 
made as unfair demands on the child. 


CASE NO. 2 CLINIC NO. 995. J. B. 


A white girl, aged 16 years, referred 
to the clinic by her mother because 
she stayed out late at night, had run 
away, truanted from school, was asso- 
ciating with undesirable boys and 
men, stealing, displayed an ungovern- 
able temper and refused to discuss any 
of her pursuits with her mother. She 
was the middle child of a family of 
three girls. The mother never spent 
much time with her children, but 
lavished what attention and affection 
she gave them on the youngest who 
responded better to her than the 
others. The youngest girl was too 
young to be companionable with her 
sister, while the eldest had expressed 
openly an aversion for the patient since 
her birth. The patient's father was very 
fond of her but he died when she was 
6 years old and since that time she had 
felt that no one in the home really 
wanted her. Unhappy there she turned 
to outside interests for satisfaction and 
met an older girl who was much more 
sophisticated that she was. Patient was 
physically well developed and older 
boys and men to whom she was intro- 
duced by her friend found her attrac- 
tive. She escaped from an irritating 
home atmosphere to those who seemed 
to like her and was willing to go to 
almost any length to retain their affec- 
tion, i. e. to feel she was wanted by 
somebody. Feeling that her mother 
was not fond of her she would not 
discuss her pursuits with her and her 
uncommunicativeness confirmed the 
rumors to which her behavior had 
given rise and caused her mother in- 
tense alarm which was felt by the 
patient as further evidence of the 
mother’s dislike. 


In another case where the situation 
was somewhat analagous the girl de- 
sired to get away from an uncongenial 
home and meeting some sailors asked 
them to take her with them. They 
promised, provided she would submit 
to sexual relations. Her desire to escape 
was so great and her need to retain the 
affection of anyone who seemed really 


‘interested in her for her own sake was 


so urgent, that she consented altho 
she experienced no pleasure from the 
intercourse. 


CASE NO. 3. CLINIC NO. 842. M. G. 


A 15 year old girl was referred to the 
clinic by the institution in which she 
lived because of violent temper tan- 
trums, sulkiness, jealousy of other girls 
and very disagreeable behavior. This 
behavior occurred only when she was 
associated with the house mother of 
the division in which she lived. At 
school and in her other activities she 
presented no problem. Her mother had 
died when the patient was very young 
and after living several years with a 
woman whom she thought was her 
mother, she was placed in the institu- 
tion due to her foster mother’s illness. 
Several years later she was told the 
true story of her life, and about the 
same time was placed under the care of 
the housemother who was a lonely 
individual and because of this lonliness 
tended to encourage crushes. The pa- 
tient said little about what she had 
learned but soon formed an extreme 
attachment to the housemother. An- 
other girl in the same group was also 
very fond ot the housemother and 
violent jealousy between the two girls 
developed. The patient interpreted the 
housemother’s attempt to be impartial 
to both girls as a dislike for herself, 
attempted to attract the woman’s at- 
tention and had violent temper attacks 
followed by the most abject penitence. 
All this time she cherished a violent 
hatred of her own mother for putting 
her away. When she was removed from 
the division in which she lived and 
when thru the development of a friend- 
ly relationship with a psychiatrist it 
was possible to get her to discuss her 
feeling about her mother and to under- 
stand some of the reasons why her 
mother had to give her up, her be- 
havior became quite acceptable. These 
three cases illustrate the need which 
every child feels for affection and to be 
certain that they have a welcome 
place in the family circle. 


CASE NO. 4. CLINIC NO. I13. L. B. 


A 14 year old white girl referred be- 
cause she resisted all authority and 
was beyond the control of her parents. 
In order to get her own way at home 
she would strike at or curse any mem- 
ber of the household, and she was as 
antagonistic to anyone outside her 
home who tried to interfere with her. 


r 


Her father was a very henpecked man, 
dominated by his wife and extremely 
indulgent to the patient. Altho the 
mother dominated the household she 
was completely subservient to the 
patient’s whims and would go to any 
length to shield the girl from the con- 
sequences of her behavior. The attitude 
of both parents was not recent but 
had existed from the date of her birth. 
As she had never learnt there was such 
a thing as reality the patient was un- 
able to conceive of any authority that 
was more powerful than her own whim 
- of the moment. When her behavior 
began to alarm her parents they at- 
tempted to restrain it and the patient 
reacted in the way she had always 
found successful, i. e. by demanding 
her desires thru violence. She found 
that people outside her family circle 
were not willing to lavish all attention 
on her and so she reacted in a similar 
way to them for she felt they were 
depricing her of her just rights. A 
similar instance is seen in a woman 
now aged 80, whose behavior has been 
always disagreeable. She has lived in 
over a dozen hotels and another dozen 
sanitoriums and has been asked to 
leave each one because whe was unable 
to live peaceably with anyone. Greatly 
indulged when a small child she has 
never relinquished her infantile feeling 
of being all powerful and because other 
people would not accede to her least 
whim she has felt that the whole world 
was against her and was seeking to 
deprive her of her just rights, and so 
has justified her temper tantrums and 
other babyish behavior. Neither this 
woman or the girl have ever developed 
emotionally beyond infancy because of 
the indulgence of their Sea during 
their early childhood and so were both 
utterly unfit to face the non-indulgence 
of the outside world when they came 
in contact with it. Nor were the parents 
able to cope with the behavior when 
the results of their indulgence brought 
the child into conflict with their ideals. 
It should not be forgotten that when 
a parent indulges a child they do so in 
response to their own emotional needs 
and consequently they cannot alter 
their attitude merely by being told 
what they are doing. The attempt to 
make the child satisfy an unsatisfying 
parental life often produces difficulties 
when the child reaches adolescence. 
This is illustrated by the following 
case: 


CASE NO. §. CLINIC NO. 1227. F. G. 


A 13 year old white girl referred to 
the clinic because she was failing in 
school (altho she had superior mental 
ability), was moody and disagreeable 
with her mother, and was associating 
with companions whom the mother 
considered undesirable. She was the 
youngest child of a large family ot 
girls and was born a few months before 
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her father’s death. Her mother rather 
poorly educated herself, and as a con- 
sequence having to work very hard for 
her livelihood and feeling very lonely 
and out of place in the world, centered 
her whole attention on her family. 
The slightest illness meant that the 
children remained away from school 
for fear they would die. She sacrificed 
that they might have a good education, 
she desired to give them as good a home 
as possible, but because her circum- 
stances did not permit this she im- 
pressed upon them how necessary it 
was for them to work and contribute 
to the upbuilding of the home. She 
did not want any of them to marry. 
The youngest child was the mother’s 
favorite, slept with her and an elder 
sister was forced to give up a scholar- 
ship in order that the patient might 
have more advantages. As long as the 
patient was the baby of the family 
things went smoothly, but when she 
desired to make outside friends her 
mother criticised the friends she chose, 
refused to allow her to bring them to 
the house, did not want her to have 
any boy friends and would not permit 
her to have the freedom her friends had. 
Her elder sister collaborated with the 
mother in restricting the girl’s social 
contacts until the patient rebelled and 
began to indulge in clandestine meet- 
ings with friends of both sexes. The 
mother was quite satisfied as long as 
the girl remained her baby and she 
could direct her every move, but as 
soon as the girl showed signs of want- 
ing to grow up—to express her in- 
dividuality which had not been com- 
pletely submerged because her mother 
had been away from home nearly every 
day working, and the child could de- 
velop some independence during those 
times, she resisted it. Her attitude has 
led the girl to feel that her mother is 
not giving her the freedom her asso- 
ciates have because she does not love 
her. The girl’s attitude so far has been 
rather a healthy one, altho she cannot 
yet understand her mother, but if the 
mother’s attempt to restrict her inde- 
pendence continues the patient prob- 
ably will develop some more serious 
behavior. 

Another way in which the family 
contributes to the difficulties of ado- 
lescence is seen in the following case. 

Anna was an attractive seventeen 
year old girl, whose parents asked for 
help because they had become worried 
over her melancholy attitude. They re- 
ported that she had seemed depressed 
for some time and that she was heard 
crying after she went to bed every 
night. Anna was very reticent about her 
affairs for a long time, but finally, after 
becoming friendly with one of the clinic 
workers, disclosed her troubles. In 
order to assist in the support of her 
family, she had left school and gone 
to work in a factory. She did not like 


the work, for she was a bright girl 
and had other ambitions for herself. 
However, she kept the need of her 
family in mind and forced herself to 
continue at the uncongenial occupa- 
tion. The working conditions proved 
bad for her physical health, and she 
finally became so ill that she realized 
that she would have to give up work 
for two or three weeks. This worried 
her considerably, as she pictured the 
distress of her family when her weekly 
wages should be withdrawn for this 
period. While she was thus worried 
over financial matters, an opportunity 
to pick up the sum of $50. at a friend's 
home presented itself. Anna took the 
money, pretended to ‘go to work and 
return at the usual hours, and produced 
the regular weekly wages out of her 
stolen funds. 

Anna's eo and the weeping 
at night which had so worried her 
parents, were the result of her feelings 
of guilt about the matter. Altho she 
had satisfied her conscience so far as 
her duty to her family was concerned, 
she had added a heavier burden other- 
wise. She was helped to explain what 
had happened to her parents, the money 
which she had appropriated was re- 
turned with their aid, she was placed 
under a physician's care in to 
build up her health, and finally a job 
was secured for her which offered some 
opportunity for advancement and was 
more commensurate with her excellent 


* mental abilities. 


These cases indicate that the serious 
problems at adolescence result in part 
from the way in which the pre-adoles- 
cent child has been novia for adult 
adjustment and in part from the atti- 
tude of the parents during the adoles- 
cent period. If the child has been in- 
dulged to the point where she has 
never lost her infantile feeling of 
omnipotence, she comes to demand 
from the world what she always has 
obtained from her parents and when 
faced with reality at adolescence feels 
and may continue to feel thruout her 
life that she has been cheated—that 
the world owes her the homage and 
adoration that were hers in childhood 
and because she does not receive this 
she feels a frustrated and deprived per- 
son and behaves disagreeably. If the 
child has felt she is unwanted she is 
forced to seek persons outside the 
home who will want her. If this need 
is filled by an older woman who is at 
the same time satisfying a need of her 
own with the child’s affection, the girl 
may be prevented from ever gaining 
any satisfaction from the affection of 
the opposite sex. If she is able thru 
her beauty, dress, etc. to attract the 
attention of boys or older men she 
may be willing to sacrifice her virtue 
in order to retain their regard. If she 
has attained a certain degree of inde- 
pendence altho the home atmosphere is 
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a protective one, she may desire eager- 
ly to grow up, but this desire will 
bring her into conflict with the protec- 
tive home atmosphere and her attempts 
to establish her individuality being re- 
garded as rebellion may force her to rebel 
still more. If the child feels too respon- 
sible for the family she may adopt anti- 
social behavior to obtain for the family 
what she thinks they need. If the child 
has found dependence more satisfying 
than indapunbiinn she may be unable 
to take her place in society and always 
remain tied emotionally to her parents’ 
apron strings. Conversely if the child 
in her early childhood feels that she is 
loved and wanted by both parents and 
that her efforts at independent action 
are pleasing to them, that the things 
she can do for herself—partly in imita- 
tion of her mother—are of value to 
her mother and also to her father, that 
she is welcomed both for what she is 
and what she can do, she will develop 
true self confidence and be able to face 
the difficult social situation at adoles- 
cence without being either too fearful 
or having to emphasize her importance 
too much. At the same time if her 
parents gradually can withdraw their 
protection her passage thru adolescence 
becomes relatively simple. Of course it 
is useless to tell a parent of the type 
described in these case histories where 
their behavior is inadvisable because 
their behavior is only an attempt to 
satisfy their needs thru the child. The 
real solution for the problem of ado- 
lescence lies in the Debi of the 
parents to their lives and to each other. 
If the child must satisfy some need of 
one or both parents, her personality 
cannot become integrated sufficiently 
to face adolescence without difficulty. 

Parents must understand not only the 
real needs of the child but their own 
needs and be able to satisfy them in a 
more wholesome manner than at the 
child’s expense. This is the ideal plan 
to prevent the difficulties of adoles- 
cence, but what of those cases that are 
problems already. A similar plan con- 
tinued over a long period of time will 
help but the main treatment must be 
with the child herself because her per- 
sonality has been warped by the time 
puberty is reached. In a few cases such 
as those where the mentality of the 
child is too low for further school 
progress a change in occupation may 
help, but the cause of the vast majority 
of the problems is too deep-seated to 
be helped in such a superficial manner. 
Parents of children who have adoles- 
cent difficulties cannot help their chil- 
dren much for it is their attitudes which 
have produced the problem and they 
cannot change these attitudes over 
night. It should be remembered that 
the behavior of the child obnoxious as 
it may be, is simply an indication of 
some underlying cause that is prevent- 
ing a proper integration of the person- 


Continued on Page 35 
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What the “Michigan Society for Manual Arts and Indus- 
trial Education” Is Attempting To Do In Stand- 
atdizing Manual Art Work In Michigan 


Harotp J. Van WestRIENEN, President, Michigan Society for Manual Arts and Industrial Education, Hamtramck, Michigan 


ICHIGAN has already made distinct 
M progress toward standardizing the 
work in Manual Arts, and the newly 
organized Michigan Society has a very 
ambitious program in the process of 


development which will carry along - 


where the former committee left off. 
Before presenting to you the details of 


this program I will explain briefly the, 


structure of the organization that is 
promoting the work. 

The regular business of the society 
is conducted by the Executive com- 
mittee. It is composed of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Past President, who are elected at large, 
and one representative from each of 
the nine educational districts through- 
out the state. The state supervisor of 
Industrial Education is an Ex-Officio 
member of this and every other com- 
mittee. This is a very representative 
group giving direct contact with the 
Manual Arts sections at the various 
regional state teachers’ conventions 
held every year. 

The creative work of the organiza- 
tion, of which I will speak later, is 
done by standing Research Committees. 
The members of these committees are 
appointed by the President upon au- 
thority of the Executive Committee, 
and remain in office as long as they are 
willing to work and contribute some- 
thing of value. 

Our association will hold one con- 
vention each year. The convention 
provides for subject Round Table Con- 
ferences, the annual business meeting, 
and general sessions which are of in- 
terest to all those attending. Exhibits, 
Commercial Displays, and Inspection 
Trips will also find a place in the con- 
vention. A committee is appointed 
each year to arrange for the details of 
this function. 

Our society was organized April 27, 
1928 with the able assistance of Mr. 
C. A. Bowman of Stout Institute. After 
this meeting our secretary Mr. Bedell 
returned to Detroit with 100 paid mem- 
berships. A public relations program 
and membership campaign conducted 


during September and October has been 
the means of increasing our mailing 
list to 869. So much for our organiza- 
tion as such. 

The question of Objectives in Manual 
Arts presents several problems. One 
problem of a movement toward stand- 
ardization is the pooling of objectives. 
Enterprising individuals in our field 
have produced, or have been responsi- 
ble for producing, a number of very fine 
Objectives for Manual Arts. Some of 
these objectives are applicable to all 
similar teaching situations and others 
apply only to the particular group for 
which they were planned. This pooling 
and refining should result in a set of 
objectives that would be suited to the 
average teaching situation, with sug- 
gestions for the unusual one. The 
second problem is one of distribution. 
The best lists of objectives existing 
today have not reached the hands of 
teachers who need them the most. The 
third and most difficult problem of 
getting teachers to realize they are 
teaching boys and not producing pro- 
jects. How many teachers can be made 
to see beyond the piece of furniture or 
soldered joint their pupils are making? 
If they cannot be, any efforts on our 
part toward building objectives will 
be a waste of time. Our State Associa- 
tion has considered these problems and 
adopted a plan which is designed to 
meet them. 

Our creative plan is built around a 
number of standing Research Commit- 
tees. Results will be made possible be- 
cause of the fine cooperation given us 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association. This coopera- 
tion was made possible through the 
efforts of our state supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education—Mr. K. G. Smith. 

The Research Committees are com- 
posed of a chairman and from two to 
four other members, all of whom are 
appointed to hold office as long as they 
function. These committees are being 
appointed as fast as capable chairmen 
can be located for each. We feel that a 


poor committee is worse than none at 
all. These committees are responsible 
for the production of (1) Courses of 
Study, (2) Objectives, (3) Room lav- 
outs, (4) Equipment standards, and 
(5) Supply standards pertaining to 
their ponent field. They will make 
use Of questionnaires, reports, books, 
putting their product out for trial, and 
any other means that will facilitate 
the work. This work of the various 
committees will be coordinated as 
follows:—The chairman of each com- 
mittee, the President and Secretary of 
the Society, the state supervisor, and 
a competent advisor from the Univer- 
sity of enn sm teaching staff will 
meet as a coordinating body. They will 
select common objectives, devise the 
mechanics of organization, and other- 
wise interchange ideas. It is here that 
we expect financial aid from our state 
Teacher’s Association to provide for 
traveling expenses. The actual work 
involved will then revert to the mem- 
bers of each committee. 

The next phase of our work is the 
printing and distribution of the mater- 
ial produced so that it may be made 
available to those needing it. Through 
the efforts of Mr. K. G. Smith, the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
will publish and distribute the courses, 
and other material developed by our 
committees. We plan to advertise our 
product to every teacher in the state, 
and mail the material upon request. 
We won't force it upon the unwilling 
but will use every effort to have our 
material put to use by those who 
most need it. Judging from the ready 
acceptance of the courses produced by 
the former committee we should ex- 
perience no difficulty. 

Once this material is distributed it 
will fall largely to the school princi- 
pals to supervise its application. We 
expect to encourage principals through 
a continuance of our public relations 
program. We will also have at least 
one direct contact with all teachers 
each year where the product of the 
committees can be presented. 
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The Function, Character 

and Organization of 
Manual Activities in 
the Elementary Schools 


C. A. Kunov 
Supervisor of Manual Education 
Los Angeles 


A. As AN INCIDENT IN THE TEACHING 
INDUSTRY OF OTHER SCHOOL AC- 
TIVITIES. 


B. As A SUBJECT RELATED TO OTHER 
SCHOOL WORK, BUT WHICH HAS 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE IN ITSELF. 


T seems that these statements point 
I out that there must be a distinct 
character and organization of manual 
education activities and that these 
activities function in the teaching of 
other school activities, either inci- 
dentally or as directly related to other 
school subjects. These statements fur- 
ther, do not deny that there is intrinsic 
educational values in manual educa- 
tion activities, but on the contrary 
lead to the conclusion that manual 
education activities do possess such 
educational values. 

The bringing out of the right idea 
of how to properly organize and ad- 
minister the instruction of manual edu- 
cation activities in the schools is now, 
therefore, the important step. But, 
before proceeding further it is necessary 
to consider the assumption that manual 
education activities should function as 
a mere incident in the teaching of in- 
dustry and other school activities in 
the elementary schools. What authority 
is there to warrant such an assumption? 
Is it generally acknowledged that the 
function of the elementary schools is 
to teach industry? In dealing with this 
phase of manual education teaching it 
is necessary to review historical de- 
velopments of the various states and 
conditions through which the manual 
education movement has passed during 
recent years. 

Such a historical synopsis must of 
necessity be brief. In the year 1890, 
the State of Connecticut introduced 
what was then known as “‘sloyd’’ into 
its norma! and mode] schools. This was 
the first attempt in the United States 
to make manual activities function as 
a subject related to and grouped with 
other school work. This first officially 
and publicly authorized attempt with 
manual education activities was made 
with the distinctly defined objective 
that manual training was a means of 
education. From these normal and 
model schools the movement spread 
into the elementary schools of the 
state. The subject of manual education 
was taught by regular school teachers 
especially prepared by taking courses 
in the state normal schools of that 
State. These teachers besides their reg- 


ular diplomas received special diplomas 
authorizing them to teach manual 
education activities in the schools of 
the State. At that time, no one advo- 
cated the employment of so-called 
mechanics as teachers of manual edu- 
cation activities in the schools, be- 
cause this work was clearly defined as 
a means of education and required 
educated teachers. 

Soon after the first official recognition 
of manual education activities in the 
United States, there arose the demand 
for trade education. This demand 
coupled itself with the manual educa- 
tion teaching in the elementary schools, 
and advocated that mechanics and 
other unpedagogically prepared teach- 
ers pes 55 administer instruction for 
the purpose of teaching trade, or as the 
statements were then made, ‘‘So that 
the pupils could go out and take jobs 
as mechanics. 

This was the original starting point 
for what is today known as vocational 
training. It was also the starting point 
of the demand for trade teaching. 
Parallel with this there arose the 
advocacy for the correlation of manual 
activities with other school subjects. 
This, then is the history of these four 
stages of manual education. ist. Its 
functioning as a means of education 
which had educational value in itself. 
2nd. That it should function as a 
factor in the teaching of other school 
subjects, such as arts and crafts, and 


' thus be related to, emphasize and illu- 


strate these subjects—which were sup- 
posed to possess some superior and 
more important values demanding the 
subordination of manual education to 
an inferior position in the curriculum, 
even though it was recognized to 
possess intrinsic values. 3rd. The func- 
tioning of manual education as a voca- 
tional training. 4th. The function of 
manual education as trade teaching. 

There are no other phases of manual 
education today, and all four of these 
phases have their common source in 
the one manual education idea-—spiri- 
tual in essence and purpose. 

It is now evident that all subsequent 
developments of manual education ac- 
tivities are merely unfoldings of the 
same original idea, which was educa- 
tional in character, organization and 
function. This is further strengthened 
by the fact that the vocational training 
movement is reverting to the original 
educational standards under the name 
of industrial arts teaching. By self divi- 
sion or self multiplication it separates 
from Smith-Hughes or trade teaching 
—which is a natural and proper out- 
come. 

This review of the history of the 
manual education movement in the 


whole educationa! system of the United 
States must extend back of the time of 
the introduction of the sloyd system 
from which these later developments 


a 
r 


must be traced. This is necessary in 
order to throw light on some obscure, 
unkonwn and neglected facts, and to 
establish historic truth about these 
facts. Knowledge of truth will dispell 
prejudice. To begin with, the original 
sloyd idea is not Swedish and aid not 
originate in Sweden. It is American 
born on American soil, on the Pacific 
coast, in Alaska. While to Sweden and 
Dr. Otto Solomon the world is in- 
debted for the working out of the 
original philosophy and _ systematic 
organization of manual training as a 
means of education to function in the 
services of the modern graded public 
school system which fact no pen or 
tongue can overthrow—yet the historic 
truth is the fact that sloyd originated 
on American soil and is American in 
origin. This fact seems to have been 
forgotten or perhaps willfullv neglected 
by many psuedo leaders. How many of 
those within the sound of my voice are 
aware of the fact that sloyd is of 
American origin? 

In support of this statement permit 
me to quote from ‘‘European Schools’’, 
by L. R. Klemm, International Educa- 
tion Series, edited by William T. Harris, 
published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1889. In volume 12, 
I quote from pages 270, 271, 272, 273, 

Chapter 19, under the heading, ‘The 
Germ of the Manual Training Idea.”’ 
‘In the month of January 1898, died 
the noted school reformer of Finland, 
Uno Cygnaeus. The news of his death 
was hardly noted beyond the confines 
of his country, yet the name of that 
man deserves to be remembered in every 
civilized country. Cygnaeus was the 
father of that practical instruction in 
manual training which is now taking 
its natural course through all civiliza- 
tion, and is recognized as a regular and 
legitimate branch of study.” 

“In viewing the life of this man it 
may be seen that America has con- 
tributed its mite toward developing an 
idea which will prove a salvation to 
hundreds of thousands, not to mention 
the benefits it offers to education in 
general all over the civilized world.” 

‘““Cygnaeus was a minister and left 
his country to follow the call to the 
then Russian America (now Alaska). 
Among the settlements of the extreme 
northwestern America, Cygnaeus work- 
ed as a minister of the Gospel. He 
brought with him embryonic thoughts 
on education, and thrown upon his 
own resources for intellectual company 
among the people on the coast of the 
Pacific in Russian America, he began 
to construe the world’s needs in his 
own inimitable way. He was a man of 
active intellect and fertile imagination. 
It was in this wilderness that the idea 
of school reform was conceived and 
born. It was a feeble germ and it was 
nurtured in its infancy by a man who 
was cut loose from the civilized world.”’ 
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“Otto Solomon, Director of The 
Swedish Manual Training Seminary 
says of him: ‘Cut loose from the world 
of culture and thought, surrounded by 
human beings who were half savages, 
the young preacher, in his lonely walks 
from one settlement to another, was 
seized by an unconquerable desire to 
benefit the race; to find suitable means 
for lifting men to a higher level of 
existence; to discover ways and means 
of reform in intellectual and moral edu- 
cation. Few books were at his disposal, 
but among them were Pestalozzi s and 
Froebel’s works. These he studied in 
his lonely hours, and soon the fructify- 
ing spirit of Froebel awakened in him 
the germ of that idea which afterward 
took that definite shape in which we 
know it today.”’ 


“The principle upon which his sys- 
tem was based was that education of 
the young must aim, not at one-sided 
intellectual training, but at strength- 
ening and exercising man’s inborn 
abilities, with constant consideration 
of practical aims in life.”’ 


The numerous individual variations 
in organization, content and function 
of manual education activities in the 
educational system, such as vocational 
and trade teaching, rehabilitating and 
therapeutic handwork in reformatories 
and hospitals, merely illustrate and 
prove the universality of the original 
manual education idea and its applic- 
ability in all climes and for all races. 
Have the educational people of the 
United States failed to recognize this 
divine idea as their own child? Have 
they forsaken this child, or are they 
now recognizing it and bringing it 
back into its own. 

To further illustrate the progress of 
the American idea, a few of the definite 
stages through which it has passed 
may here be re-called. An educational 
report from a large European city re- 
viewing the manual education idea, 
and speaking of fifty years ago, says, 
“At that time the work consisted in 
the making of repairs and things needed 
in and about the school house. Today 
it consists of definite courses with 
definite content. But, while these 
courses are definite they are not fixed, 
like other institutions, they are modi- 
fied with the unfolding of the true idea. 
This is probably the oldest HOME 
and COMMUNITY MECHANICS 
teaching on record so far as city schools 
go. In their efforts to break away from 
traditions, to do practical things, and 
in a business-like manner, principals 
and superintendents at one time pat- 
terned their schools after the type of 
the commercial shop. The schools were 
often conducted on a factory basis, the 
buildings were of the factory type, the 
instructors were journeymen mechanics, 
the students manufactured commercial 
products and worked eight hours a day 


the year round. This was the COM- 
MERCIALIZATION of manual educa- 
tion. Again, untoward urban condi- 
tions were to be corrected with manual 
education and so it became CITYFIED. 
The agricultural or back to the coun- 
try movement sought to utilize manual 
education and its activities and it was 
COUNTRYFIED. Then came the cor- 
relation propaganda—that before which 
all things lose their separate identities 
—and sought to hinge manual educa- 
tion into relation with everything, and 
while its wings trailed in the dust it 
became RELATED. The present STUDY 
INDUSTRIES proposes to discover the 
pupils’ latent adaptabilities after a few 
weeks treatment with clay, cement, 
wood, iron, etc. This is INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION of manual education. 


The social service people used manual 
education as a hobby horse and nearly 
road it to death. All sorts of repairs 
and cobblings, all sorts of entertain- 
ments and ‘‘Save the boys’’, and com- 
munity purposes were acclaimed, and 
so manual education became SOCIAL- 
IZED in accordance with the caprice 
of individual opinions. 

In every case it was the sporting 
field for educational experimentors. 
All however, were efforts to standard- 
ize the work and make it fulfill definite 
functions, and to accomplish definite 
and measurable results. All these move- 
ments have done much to establish 
the fact that manual education con- 
tributes to all good ends when applied 
as a means of education. 


Vocational training has been stand- 
ardized in order to be up-to-date. So 
manual education in the elementary 
schools to be up-to-date must be stand- 
ardized. Its practices must be typical 
of up-to-date work. For example, the 
dabbling in clay, the building of pot- 
tery by the coil method in the fashion 
of pre-historic man is not typical of 
up-to-date manual education work. 


There must be methodically arranged 
courses which promote the growth of 
the pupils. In other words, the objects 
to be made must supply what is needed 
in the educational development of the 
pupils. It follows that the selection and 
arrangement of the work on the basis 
of what is needed in and about the 
school house or home is not quite cor- 
rect, nor can we conceive of manual 
education as becoming a mere incident 
in the illustration of other school sub- 
jects because rightly arranged manual 
training activities must direct the atten- 
tion of the pupils to the useful and the 
practical, and be demonstrated in terms 
of the present. Thus manual education 
is industrializing and socializing in its 
influence. It is so not because of the 
demand for objects in illustration of 


- other school subjects, or the demand 


for objects in the home, but because it 
secures the educational interest of 


f 


those for whom it exists—the children. 

Progress has compelled the grouping 
and systematizing of these various fea- 
tures of manual education so that now 
the State and Federal governments di- 
rect and support vocational and trade 
teaching in order that these may con- 
form to certain standards, and also 
that they may produce definite and 
preconceived results, a thing inevitable 
in the evolution of all human institu- 
tions. In like manner, manual activities 
in the elementary schools cannot be a 
blind groping or slipshod conglomera- 
tion in an incidental functioning in 
the teaching of industry and other 
subjects, and with instruction admin- 
istered by teachers not especially pre- 
pared to teach. Indeed, manual activi- 
ties in the elementary schools cannot 
escape standardization to make them 
yield definite and measurable results. 


Projects, objects, models or things 
made in manual education courses are 
human institutions. They are mutable 
and subject to change. The design of a 
table at present is modernistic, that is, 
it is loosed from the arts of social 
orders no longer existing. The designs 
of models, tables, or projects, ie 
must be expressed in terms of the 
present and interprete the art of the 
present, and the advocates for manual 
education activities to function as an 
incident in the teaching of industries 
and other school subjects in the ele- 
mentary schools must realize this. The 
processes of construction must be typi- 
cal of scientific processes of the present 
and be demonstrated in these manual 
activities, even in a miniature way. 


The coming inter-relation of manual 
activities with other subjects in the 
schools of tomorrow, viewed from an 
evolutionary standpoint, will be the 
reverse of what it is now. Academic 
instruction will be in the service of 
manual instruction to make intelligent 
and enlarge the study of things to be 
made. In other words, it will be related 
to manual activities to increase creative 
efficiency in a generic sense, dealing 
largely with things to be made for the 
transforming and improving of the sur- 
roundings. 

In the determination of the character 
and organization, as well as, function 
of manual activities in the elementary 
schools as an incident in the teaching 
of industry or other subjects, considera- 
tion must be given to the scope of such 
teaching and its limitations. The mak- 
ing of an Eskimo hut in soap, the mak- 
ing of a bridge out of scrap paper will 
not lead to the establishment of home 
industry or the profitable occupation 
of leisure time in the home, which is 
one of the most important missions of 
manual education at the present time. 
It is not necessary to elaborate upon 
the factors that enter into this asser- 
tion. Manual activities must be of 
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scientific, artistic and practical nature. 
Things must embody salable qualities 
to justify the processes of habilitating 
and re-habilitating workers. There is a 
great demand for such work, and such 
activities. Yet, a reversion to the old 
days when boys tended to the wood pile 
and girls cooked on the wood stove is 
neither desirable nor possible because 
of a new and more complex social 
situation which demands interpreta- 
tion of the same old, yet ever new 
saving principle of handiwork, in terms 
of the present. It requires a revelation 
of new values of the age-old urge or 
instinct to make things. Have the 
schools failed to recognize this as an 
objective of their vocational and man- 
ual education courses? It is with a view 
of supplying this need that manual 
education must have trained teachers 
and somewhat specially organized, yet 
inexpensive equipment to function in 
the re-habilitative and redemptive hand- 
work in the schools and in the homes. 
This is not possible when these activi- 
ties function merely as an incident in 
the teaching of other subjects. 


An Unusual Banquet 
H. G. McComs 


About six years ago the state super- 
visor of industrial education for In- 
diana visited the Advance Rumely 
plant at LaPorte. He was introduced to 
Mr. Moore, one of the plant superin- 
tendents. The question of the possibility 
of a cooperative course with boys work- 
ing half time in industry and going to 
school half time was discussed and Mr. 
Moore expressed great interest in the 

lan. 

On Tuesday evening, March 19, 1929 
the school board of LaPorte gave a ban- 
quet in honor of twenty-two boys all 
of whom had worked approximately 
one year under this cooperative plan. 
Busy plant superintendents from two 
plants employing these boys were pres- 
ent. Credit is due Mr. Cornelius Abbott 
for organizing this program. In fact, a 
successful program of this sort requires 
that a community center its attention 
on problems of selection of an occupa- 
tion, training for that occupation to be 
followed by intelligent placement and 
follow-up. In this case we have a 
broadminded school board and school 
administrators working with a far see- 
ing industrial group, to the end that 
LaPort high school boys may be satis- 
factorily placed in jobs. At the same 
time these boys may finish high school 
and if they so desire to go to a technical 
college. Superintendent C. B. Wetherow 
said, ‘I would like to have every boy 
and girl have some work experience 
before they finish high school.’ 


Social Factor Affecting 
Household Management 


Continued from Page 27 


maker assume more importance in the 
eyes of the world. Economic conditions 
are removing more and more of the 
physical activities from her sphere, but 
sychology and sociology are teaching 
fe many important social duties in 
connection with the development of 
her children and the adjustment of 
family relations. She is becoming less 
and less a producer of commodities and 
more and more a judge of values, a 
person who chooses, who expresses the 
philosophy of the family through her 
expenditure of the family income, who 
uses the household activities as a center 
for child training. The homemaker is 
also realizing that she is not an isolated 
individual. The idea of cooperation and 
of association which is abroad in indus- 
try, in agriculture, and in the profes- 
sions is touching her and she is join- 
ing with her fellows in activities and 
associations which will enable her to 
still further improve her processes and 
activities, to make better use of the 
great advances in knowledge, and to 
produce a family which will help to 
make the social gains of our nation 
equal to those which have been made 
in the engineering and scientific fields. 


What the Adolescent Girl 
Needs in Her Home 


Continued from Page 31 


ality, and tho it might be possible to 
change the behavior from unacceptable 
to acceptable, the personality will re- 
main disintegrated unless the causes of 
the deviation are removed and the 
child will be prevented from growing 
up emotionally. 

Treatment lies first in a sympathetic 
attempt to understand the child, to 
understand her whole background and 
the reasons for that background, and 
to supply her emotional needs as they 
are revealed by this understanding. 
The adolescent girl needs understanding 
and when she finds someone who can 
understand her this person can guide 
her to accomplish a full measure of 
growing up. The adolescent girl who 
has difficulty in the class room, diffi- 
culty with her teacher, difficulty in 
her group gee get difficulty with 
her parents, needs understanding rather 
than sentimental sympathy or correc- 
tion, and it should be the duty of those 
who come in contact with adolescent 
girls—parents, deans of girls in high 
schools or colleges, school counsellors, 
teachers, school physicians, etc. to at- 
tempt to obtain a better understanding 
of the problems of adolescence in 
general and of the needs and back- 
ground, and to win the confidence of 


Continued on Page 40 


Statement of Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etc., Re- 
quired by the Act of Congress 

of August 24, 1912 


Of American Vocational Association ‘‘News 
Bulletin’’ published quarterly at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, for April 1, 1928. 


County of Marion. 
ss 


State of Indiana, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Z. M. 
Smith, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor and 
business manager of the American Vocational 
Association ‘‘News Bulletin’’, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true-statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editer, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher, American Vocational Association, 
Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Editor, Z. M. Smith, Room 225 State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, Z. M. Smith, Room 225, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one percent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owner by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocational Education, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

E. E. Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Director of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
sO State.) 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other 
security holders. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know!- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Z. M. Smitn, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1928. 

Mary W. Merritt, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires December 15, 1930.) 
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Rehabilitation of the Blind and Deaf 


By Oscar M. Suturvan, Director of Re-education, Minnesota 


HEN the rehabilitation work was 
W inaugurated there was no ques- 
tion but what the principal type of dis- 
abled person that was in the mind of 
the proponents of the legislation was 
the person with orthopedic disabilities. 
It was for this very large group that 
the public had in the past made prac- 
tically no provision whatever. As soon 
as the work was begun, however, it 
was apparent that the enabling statutes 
were so broad as to cover other types 
of disabled persons for whom there 
was already existing provision. The 
chief among these were the blind and 
the deaf. They were probably the ear- 
liest groups for whom definite remedial 
work was undertaken by the state. 
The question immediately arose whether 
they should be excluded from the new 
activity or whether a duty was owed 
to them also perhaps as a result of the 
new mode of approach. The federal act 
carried a hint that at least as far as the 
institutions for the care and training of 
special types of the handicapped were 
concerned, the law did not carry any 
mandate for further encouragement. 
Nevertheless, this was not conclusive 
and a large field was still left in which 
varying problems had to be settled. 
Different states have had different situa- 
tions to meet with respect to both the 
types mentioned and they have re- 
sponded in a variety of ways. 

The group for which the most 
elaborate provision has existed in most 
states has been the blind. Starting with 
state schools for the blind which gave 
vocational training to the juvenile 
blind and frequently placed their grad- 
uates, this activity has developed in 
many states until it has reached a stage 
where special commissions exist having 
the duty of finding vocational oppor- 
tunities, advising as to handicraft pro- 
ductions, marketing the articles and 
doing home teaching, while in addi- 
tion a considerable number of private 
organizations for the blind have come 
into existence, some having sheltered 
employment as an object, others mere- 
ly placement. and general social service. 


Needless to say, in states where the 
commissions were highly developed 
there has been little need for further 
activity by the rehabilitation service. 
In many states where commissions 
were already in the field but only par- 
tially developed and there were few 
training facilities for the adult blind 
it has been a practice to call in the 
rehabilitation service for special types 
of training. In other states where the 
public work for the blind was still 
rudimentary practically the whole bur- 
den has been offered to if not completely 
accepted by the rehabilitation agency. 

One of the first discoveries that the 
rehabilitation agency made was that 
the rehabilitation of the blind was an 
exceedingly difficult matter. In former 
years when the tradition of the handi- 
crafts for the blind sprang up the market 
for such wares was much greater than 
at the present time when factory pro- 
duction has become so highly efficient. 
It is always ere to train blind 
persons in handicrafts such as basketry 
and weaving but the danger is that the 
market will be extremely limited and 
that only a very partial rehabilitation 
can be effected. The result has been that 
many rehabilitation agencies have be- 
come deeply discouraged with the 
problem of the blind and have shown 
a tendency to keep away from it as 
much as possible. 

This tendency is unfortunate because 
the rehabilitation work really has a 
genuine contribution to make to the 
activities for the blind. There is no 
work for the handicapped which is so 
flexible and which is constantly seek- 
ing out new opportunities and making 
new adaptations of training and em- 
ployment. The work for the blind 
should have the benefit of this new 
attitude and these new methods. The 
proper course would seem to be that 
the rehabilitation agency should not 
be expected anywhere to assume the 
whole problem of the blind. In such 
places, however, as have put into the 
field specialists for the blind the re- 
habilitation agency should be expected 


to cooperate with and to supplement 
the regular work for the blind. It should 
be prepared to take on the better kind 
of special cases which occasionally are 
developed among the blind and also 
the more hopeful of the sheltered em- 
ployment cases. In all of these instances 
it is advisable that the work be done 
with the assistance and the advice of 
experts in work for the blind, preferably 
the public officials so designated but in 
any event those who have a specialist's 
knowledge of the problem. In particular 
the first approach to a newly blinded 
person should be made by those who 
have the special technique. 

Some years ago there was a marked 
trend toward advocacy of factory place- 
ment for the blind. In some communi- 
ties this had seemed to reach a stage 
that warranted predictions of great 
possibilities. Just what has happened 
to bring it to a halt is not yet plain. 
Perhaps the field never had the possi- 
bilities that it was assumed to have. 
Perhaps the dull economic period 
through which we have been passing, 
a time when numbers of perfectly 
sound workers were on the market for 
jobs, is sufficient explanation in itself. 
Perhaps the increased standardization, 
stress on efficiency, increase of output 
and the like, has militated against the 
employment of the blind. Whatever the 
cause, the present day opinion is rather 
unfavorable toward the very wide 
use of the blind in factories. A mark 
ed tendency exists in the direction of 
creating more opportunities for shelter- 
ed employment. This is sometimes done 
under public auspices but as a rule 
much more successfully under private 
auspices. In addition there is much 
promise in efforts to standardize and 


_ improve home products and sell them 


through central marketing agencies. 
When well organized activities along 
these lines are at hand and by coopera- 
tion the rehabilitation service can give 
them a measure of support and secure 
rehabilitants with a fair wage earning 
capacity, would anyone say that it is 
not the duty of the rehabilitation serv- 
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ice to take part to such an extent? I do 
not believe so. 

The other group for which provision 
has existed is the deaf. In this instance 
also there have been state schools for 
a long time and vocational training 
has been one of the functions of these 
schools. The deaf are not subject to 
anything like the number of vocational 
handicaps that obstruct the course of 
the blind. The chief difficulty which 
they have had has been that of com- 
munication with hearing persons. In 
the era when the sign language was in 
vogue the only recourse for the deaf 
was through writing. Of recent years, 
however, there has been much progress 
made in the use of the oral method by 
deaf persons. Those who have managed 
to acquire some facility in speech and 
in lip-reading find their vocational 
chances very greatly enhanced. Be- 
cause of the comparatively satisfactory 
condition of the deaf vocationally, 
there was not at the beginning and 
there has not been manifested since 
anything like the same disposition for 
the agencies concerned with the deaf 
to turn to the state rehabilitation 
agencies for additional help that was 


shown in the case of the blind. So far 
as I can gather, such use of the state 
rehabilitation agencies as has been 
made has been chiefly along the line 
of supplementing the training given at 


the state schools for the deaf with a 
further period of employment training 
to bring about better adjustment. One 
of the states which has done this sort 
of thing is Ohio. Mr. Perrin, supervisor, 
reports that the rehabilitation division 
has cooperated with the State School 
for the Deaf in two instances by giving 
employment training in linotype oper- 
ating. He reports that his division has 
handled very few deaf persons and that 
employment training has been the chief 
thing given. He says they have several 
who are working in the painting de- 
partment of automobile concerns, a 
number of sign painters and a few ma- 
chine operators. He expresses the feel- 
ing that the chances for success in 
different cases handled by the rehabili- 
tation division are not very great. 

In addition to the deaf proper there 
is another group that has to be con- 
sidered when one is giving attention 
to those who suffer from hearing de- 
fects. This is the group formerly re- 
ferred to as the hard of hearing, but 
now ordinarily termed the deafened. 
Like the deaf, they can be rehabilitated 
in a very large number of occupations, 
probably even more so than the deaf 
peoper. They are much more likely to 
come to the attention of a rehabilita- 
tion agency because the previous exist- 
ing activities for the deaf have ordi- 
narily not given any attention to them. 
The records of the Minnesota Division 
of Reeducation show that deafened 
persons have been successfully rehabil- 


itated in many occupations. Taking 
from the records at random I find that 
among the lines followed by men are 
auto mechanic, bookkeeper, landscape 
gardener, polisher and plater, drafts- 
man, meter reader, auditor, and cabinet 
maker; while among those followed by 
the women are typist, needlecraft 
worker, comptometer operator, jewel- 
er’s assistant, beauty culturist, candy 
— pastel work and photo enlarger, 
cashier and milliner. 

It must be mentioned, however, that 
in one respect an entirely different 
factor enters in the rehabilitation of 
the deafened. This is the provision of 
training in lip-reading. Obviously the 
deafened person that has acquired this 
ability is to a much greater degree 
vocationally efficient than one who has 
not. In many instances it is quite clearly 
the only thing that stands between the 
deafened person and success in an occu- 
pation. Therefore, if the rehabilitation 
agency can provide lip-reading to a 
deafened person who is either unable 
to follow an occupation because of in- 
ability to tell what is being said to him 
or is unable to keep up in the occupa- 
tion because of this trouble it is ac- 
complishing just as great a service as 
it would accomplish by giving direct 
vocational equipment. 

Sometimes it is necessary to give both 
lip-reading and a specific form of voca- 
tional training. Oftentimes, however, 


_ lip-reading is the only thing that needs 


to be given by the rehabilitation 
agency in order to effect complete 
vocational adjustment or readjustment. 
I do not see how it can be questioned 
that the rehabilitation agency is per- 
forming a legitimate function when it 
does such a thing. It must be stressed, 
however, that in every such case the 
vocational bearing must be clear. The 
lip-reading training must be necessary 
to vocational success and the training 
must be followed by employment and 
definite economic use of the ability 
thus conferred. It is not in any sense 
the function of the rehabilitation serv- 
ice to give lip-reading miscellaneously 
merely to effect the social betterment 
of the deafened. 

At the outset of the rehabilitation 
work such of the agencies as undertook 
to care for the deafened were inclined 
to look upon the selection of the occu- 
pation as a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. The occupations in which partial 
loss of hearing operated as a handicap 
were comparatively limited, hence it 
was the thought that deafened persons 
could be walle trained or placed in 
any line once this consideration was 
kept in mind. With the rise, however, 
of private organizations for the deaf- 
ened usually termed a for the 
hard of hearing’’ expert advice became 
available and the eyes of rehabilita- 
tion agents were opened to many other 
considerations. The matter is well 


a 


presented by the authors of the book 
‘Ears and the Man”’ in the following 
paragraph: 

“It is impossible to generalize about 
occupations for the deafened, for the 
question is not general but individual. 
Besides the actual job specifications 
for a given work, we must consider 
the type and degree of the applicant's 
deafness, the possibilities for conserva- 
tion of his remaining hearing power, 
his attitude toward his own deafness 
and the question of continuance in the 
occupation with diminishing hearing. 
A person with a middle ear infection 
should work under conditions where 
the throat and nose will be free from 
further infection and irritation. To 
subject him to the fumes of paint, 
ammonia, or the dust of a glass factory 
would expose the mucous membranes 
to a constant irritation and a lessening 
of hearing would probably result. The 
varying temperatures found in cold 
storage and refrigerating plants, laun- 
dries and candy factories would affect 
him in the same way. Yet work in these 
industries need not be avoided in all 
cases of deafness. Persons deafened by 
trauma or nerve affections can safely 
pursue them.”’ 

They bring out further that the re- 
action of the deafened person to noise 
is an important factor in his working 
life. They then point out that those 
having difficulty with the sound con- 
ducting mechanism prefer noisy places 
because their deafness is apparently 
lessened, while those having difficulty 
with the sound receiving mechanism 
find it very fatiguing. They continue: 

“Octologists tell us that in certain 
diseases of the inner ear the feeling of 
bodily equilibrium, or sense of orienta- 
tion, controlled by the liquid in the 
semicircular canals, becomes affected. 
This trouble causes dizzy spells, and 
positions involving scaffold work or 
constant standing are rendered impos- 
sible. It is always possible to find work 
for such people at which they may sit 
all day.” 

Another factor which they mention 
as important in placement or in advise- 
ment is conservation of the remaining 
hearing powers. It is evident therefore 
that the selection of an occupation for 
a deafened person is something on 
which expert advice should be secured. 
It is more specialized than the advise- 
ment which is ordinarily done by a 
rehabilitation agency. That the re- 
habilitation agency has a place in the 
work and a prominent place is evident 
from the statement of Miss Samuelson 
that the New York Employment Bu- 
reau for the Deafened found 37% of all 
persons who applied required a change 
of occupation because of their deafness. 
For some of these of course the change 
could be secured merely by placement 
but for many of them it would be a 
matter of training and for this purpose 
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The Organization of a Program of Professional Education 
of Vocational Teachers in Service in a School System 


FRANKLIN J. Kevuer, Principal, East Side Continuation School, New York City 


OCATIONAL teachers begin service 

V wich all degrees of training from 
none at all to one or two years full 
time normal courses. The problem of 
the untrained is especially difficult and 
requires special treatment for which 
there is no time here. In general he 
must obtain, while in service, such 
training as he should have been sub- 
jected to before appointment. And on 
top of this must be imposed those fea- 
tures which are essential even for the 
pretrained teacher. Briefly, it may be 
said that the untrained teacher lacks 
the following, and that effort must be 
made to provide appropriate measures 
to remove the deficiency :— 

1. An understanding of the ends of 
education and “4 his own job in 
relation to it. 

2. An understanding of the economic 
and political structure of which 
school is one agency of progress. 

3. An understanding of the organiza- 
tion of the school and of his probable 
relation to it. 

4. A basic culture and some of the 
labels of culture such as will serve 
as a setting for the teaching of 
practical subjects. 

5. The fundamentals of cla.s-room 
method irrespective of the subject 
matter. 

6. Interest in children and their future, 
both vocational and social. 

7. An understanding of child psy- 
chology. 

Obviously this is a catalogue of all 
the deficiencies to be found in the en- 
tire group of prospective teachers and 
is not the characterization of any one 
individual. In training teachers provi- 
sion must be made for the adaption of 
the curriculum to the individual on the 
basis of the analysis of need. 

Generally speaking, these candidates 
have on the credit side— 

1. Knowledge and manipulative ability 
as the result of trade experience. 

2. A love of good workmanship. 

3. The desire to be a good teacher. 

. Here is a combination of accomplish- 

ment and desire which serve as a basis 

for whatever later training may be 


given, and when considering the desir- 
able training and service of the teacher 
who has had preparatory training to 
meet these initial needs, it is to be as- 
sumed that such training has been 
effective, at least rubbing off the rough 
edges. 

As a result of full time normal 
courses or part time extension courses, 
the trade man or trade woman comes 
to the vocational school lacking— 

1. Practical daily contact with the 
teaching processes (except for prac- 
tice teaching which can never re- 
produce the conditions existing when 
the teacher is on his own). 

2. Daily and continuous contact with 
children. 

3. Daily and continuous contact with 
the trade. 

4. An incentive to continued develop- 
ing. 

To meet these needs there is re- 
quired— 

1. A daily cooperative apprentice teach- 
er training with the impact of 
criticism upon daily accomplish- 
ment. 

2. A point of view, and ability to see 
school work in its larger aspect. 

3. A goal for himself—this may be 
higher position or pay or both, 

or an attainment along cultural lines, 

as evidenced in a college degree or 

some other personal desire based upon 
school experience. 

We can readily come to an agree- 
ment, I think, as to the needs of the 
vocational teacher in service but the 
method to be used is more likely to 
present differences of opinion. How- 
ever, here are methods, all of which 
I have tried with varying degrees of 
success both as to feasibility of ad- 
ministration and as to the results ac- 
complished— 

1. A course in methods based upon the 
teacher’s daily work in shop or 
classroom. A commonplace among 
young teachers is the statement that 
they are quite willing to forget all 
they learned in parents. Piro In the 
stress of the daily task they do not 
see the application of the theory 


which they have been taught. In 
giving extension courses I have 
noted a similar failure on the part 
of teachers in service. They do not 
apply the work of these courses. 
The course instructor finds it diffi- 
cult to reconstruct, or at least to 
cite specific cases which will enable 
his teacher pupils to make the neces- 
sary application. But the ideal situa- 
tion is one where the trainer and 
the trainee come together in the 
latter's teaching situation and the 
instruction of the former is based 
upon the problems arising therein. 
This type of teacher training seems 
to be best carried on in the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School where Rod- 
gers is working under ideal condi- 
tions. I have tried it in a small way 
with very meagre facilities and am 
convinced of its essential value. I 
once proposed to my Board of 
Superintendents an arrangement 
whereby all my teachers could be 
given a course in methods in my 
own building, all discussion to be 
based upon situations arising in in- 
dividual students own classrooms 
and observed by all the others, 
credit for the work to be given by 
New York University. For tech- 
nical, and to my mind, unimportant 
reasons, the request was denied, but 
I am convinced that only through 
some such arrangement can instruc- 
be made intelligent and alive. 


. Such a course in the methods must 


give special emphasis to the neces- 
sity of adapting to the continuation 
school needs the best methods and 
procedures of full time schools deal- 
ing with the same age groups. The 
desire of continuation school teach- 
ers and administrators to emphasize 
the unique character of their prob- 
lem has led them in many instances 
to look with disdain upon the ac- 
complishment of progressive full 
time schools. Methods of teaching 
have for too long been a topic of 
study to warrant an attitude of 
scepticism regarding the validity 
of results. What many continuation 
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Guidance for Boys Through 
Vocational Training | 


Rosert H. Ropcers, Division of Vocational Teacher Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School 


I. INTRODUCTION 
It seems desirable in a discussion of 
the subject to limit it to the vocational 
guidance activities that may be suc- 
cessfully carried on in an organized 
educational endeavor, more specifically 
a part-time school. With these limits 
placed about the problem, it will be 
developed as follows: 
1. The factors of the vocational guid- 
ance problem in a part-time school; 
2. The organization of the school for 
vocational guidance purposes; 
. A summary of the major factors of 


the problem. 


w 


Il. THE FACTORS OF THE VOCATIONAL- 
GUIDANCE PROBLEM IN A PART- 
TIME SCHOOL 


The development of a practical usable 
program of guidance in a part-time 
schoo] must give consideration to 
certain facts as they exist in this type 
of institution. First, many of the 
students in attendance are already em- 
ployed. It is not safe to assume because 
these young men are employed that 
their choice of work is the result of 
special study or guidance or that they 
are in permanent occupations. Second, 
a brief study of the jobs held by the 
fourteen to eighteen year-old boys 
shows that they are distinctly juvenile 
occupations, that is, jobs involving 
running of errands, messenger service, 
assembling of simple machine parts, 
carrying, stockroom duties, packing, 
delivery work, etc. This means that 
these jobs will’ probably always be 
filled temporarily by young people 
passing through them into positions 
of greater responsibility. 

Third, the method of securing initial 
jobs by the boys in Milwaukee shows 
that 28 per cent secured work through 
“walking in and applying’’; 29 per 
cent “through friends’’; 24 per cent 
“through the family’’; 13 per cent 
“through placement and employment 
office’; 6 per cent “‘through news- 
papers, window signs, etc.”’ It is quite 
evident, as the procedure is analyzed, 
that a job is accepted because it is a 


job and not primarily because of its 

guidance value to the individual. 

Fourth, a further study of early em- 
ployment shows a very distinct move- 
ment by large groups of students out 
of first jobs some time prior to eighteen 
years of age into second and third 
jobs that are more permanent. 

A summarization of the problem of 
guidance facing the part-time school 
shows: 

1. That the problem is very largely one 
of aiding young men to adjust them- 
selves in the industrial and commer- 
cial occupations. 

2. That many of the students are em- 
ployed but in jobs with limited re- 
sponsibilities and, hence, with no 
degree of permanency. 

3. First jobs, as noted by the methods 
in which they are secured, are 
usually taken only because they are 
jobs. 

4. Students while in attendance over a 
period of several years will shift 
from jobs of small responsibility to 
ones of greater responsibility. 
Viewing these facts as they exist in 

probably every community in the coun- 
try, it is very evident that the business 
and industrial world is not organized 
for guidance purposes, nor is the home 
or friend always qualified to counsel 
most wisely with individuals. It, 
therefore, devolves directly upon the 
part-time school to prepare for this 
service and to render it as effectively 
as possible. 


III]. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PART- 
TIME SCHOOL FOR GUIDANCE PURPOSES 


The immediate goals of the guidance 
activities in a part-time school ex- 
pressed simply and directly are: 

1. To disclose to the individual his 
vocational interests, his vocational 
aptitudes and abilities, and his per- 
sonal and physical fitness for special 
vocations. 

2. To disclose to the advisor or teacher 
particular qualifications of the in- 
dividual, so that counsel or advice 
may be rendered as it may be needed. 


The accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives now becomes a problem of 
organizing the schools’ activities. Cer- 
tain principles may well be stated prior 
to a presentation of the details of or- 
ganization. First, the range of voca- 
tional interests of the members of any 
group of part-time school students will 
be varied and, therefore, requires with- 
in the school organization a variety of 
vocational offerings. Second, the or- 
ganized practical work offered in any 
of the vocational fields must be typical 
of commercial practice or must as close- 
ly approximate it as it is possible in a 
school situation. Third, the practical 
work must be accompanied by addi- 
tional subject matter that stresses the 
importance of selecting a vocation and 
the conditions and opportunities found 
within the occupation. 

The problem is now one of determin- 
ing what the part-time school can do 
to provide a variety of vocational ac- 
tivities. A study of the situation shows 
that great numbers of people are 
grouped in occupations; for example, 
in the metal trades, building trades, 
printing trades, electrical trades, auto- 
mobile trades, commercial occupations, 
etc. Since it is entirely out of the ques- 
tion for most communities to develop 
a great range of shops, laboratories, 
and other vocational classrooms, is it 
not reasonable to organize them about 
the trade or occupational groups? Every 
large part-time school will find it 
possible to organize occupational class- 
rooms about ae or more occupational 
groups. The local occupational dis- 
tribution should determine the voca- 
tional groups to be offered in the school. 
In many cities this would mean voca- 
tional work organized about the build- 
ing trades, the office and selling occu- 
pations, the metal trades, and possibly 
the electrical trades, the automobile 
trades, or the printing trades. This 
would mean a shop or classroom set 
up for each of the indicated groups. 

The smaller communities with their 
smaller schools present greater difficul- 
ties than the larger cities. Limited 
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school facilities will necessarily mean 
a smaller range of vocational oppor- 
tunities and pussibly only one shop 
organized about a combination of the 
building and metal trades, or such 
groups of occupations that predominate 
locally, and the office and selling voca~- 
tions. 

Recognizing the occupational groups 
as the basis for planning the organiza- 
tion of the vocational activities, the 
next step is one of preparing the subject 
matter to be taught. Before proceeding, 
it is well to recall again that the ob- 
jectives of this instruction are primarily 
to disclose to the individual students 
their vocational interests, vocational 
aptitides, and their personal and phys- 
ical fitness for particular occupations. 
In other words, the subject matter 
must be rich from the standpoint of 
vocationa! guidance. 

As the organization of the subject 
matter for any type trade group is more 
carefully diel it is evident that 
practical jobs and the required related 
technica! information can be developed 
for only a part of the trades of the group 
but that supplementary vocational 
guidance information may be offered 
to the class, groups, or individuals for 
all of the trades or occupations. It 
would be more efficacious, of course, to 
offer selected jobs in all of the occupa- 
tions if it were practically possible; 
but any one shop or class will have its 
limitations. The practical jobs in the 
selected fields should serve to develop 
the trade environment that is necessary 
when stressing the vocational guidance 
aspects of all of the occupations of the 
group. 

It is further evident, as the plan is 
studied, that every class period must 
be so apportioned that time will be 
allotted to the vocational guidance 
subject matter. It is suggested that ap- 
proximately twenty per cent of the 
class period to be devoted to class or 
group discussions pertaining to a selec- 
tion of a life’s work. Teachers should 
also expect to spend much time with 
individual students on matters of guid- 
ance if the instruction is functioning as 
it should. 

The plan presented for one occupa- 
tional group should prevail in each of 
the shops or classrooms that are to be 
organized. The principle is also applica- 
ble to the smaller communities where 
only one or possibly two vocational 
classrooms are possible. 

Several other very pertinent problems 
are present in the program of vocational 
guidance in a part-time school. Teach- 
ers must be so prepared that they know 
the fundamental jobs in a group of 
related trades and also possess the 
ecoromic facts about each occupation 
that have vocational guidance value. 
It is also necessary to have available 
for the use of the student and the 
teacher accurate vocational informa- 
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school teachers need is a thorough- 
going drill in methods developed in 
ull time schools. More recently 
curriculum construction has received 
considerable attention and here the 
results are not to be ignored. Funda- 
mental principles and procedures de- 
veloped by Bobbitt, Charters, Rugg, 
and others as set forth for instance 
in the 26th Year Book of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, deserve the respect and careful 
study of all vocational teachers. 
Again, recently, vocational guid- 
ance practices have been instituted 
with marked success in junior and 
senior high school and can well be 
studied for the possibility of adap- 
ation to full time and part-time 
vocational teachers the systematic 
visiting of all types of progressive 
schools so that they may be kept 
continually alive to the possibilities 
in their teaching. 

. To counteract the almost certain 
failure of vocational teachers to re- 
main in close contact with the 
processes of their vocations, the 
teachers’ training program should 
include systematic visiting of in- 
dustry and business, and the render- 
ing of reports which will indicate 
the necessity for curriculum changes 
based on such observation. 


4. Like the child, the average human 
being oo ee some definite recog- 
nition of his efforts and accomplish- 
ment. Despite objections which have 
been raised to college credits and 
degrees there is an especial value in 
them for vocational teachers who 
are usually lacking in what we com- 
monly call academic knowledge. I 
have seen the New York University 
plan of crediting trade and teaching 
experience in lieu of high school in- 
struction exert a most beneficial in- 
fluence upon trade men and women 
especially. They work with intense 
interest, keen intelligence, and ap- 
parent profit in fields, the benefits of 
which have usually been denied to 
them. It is true that the candidates 
usually have in view the higher pay 
and position attainable as a result 
of these degrees and credits, but I 
believe this to be a legitimate incen- 
tive. The vocational teacher chooses 
this commendable means of advance- 
ment because he is ambitious. Aren't 
we all? 


we 


5. To make these various devices func- 
tion there must be continuous en- 
couragement and guidance. What- 
ever the size of the school at least 
one person must be assigned to 
bring about the improvement of 
teaching through the development 


mo 
T 


of technique and the stimulation of 

desire to be a better teacher. 

6. In order that the vocational teacher 
may better understand his relation 
to the school as a whole, he must, 
at least part of the time, be placed 
in such a position as will enable 
him to sense this relation through 
administrative or supervisory ac- 
tivity. He should be given some 
supervisory duty, some administra- 
tive responsibility, some job which 
will bring him into contact with all 
the teachers and as many of their 
pupils as possible. 

This is all to say that the teacher in 
service must develop his teaching tech- 
nique and broaden his point of view. 
The program set up to do this must be 
based upon an analysis of his needs 
and of the opportunities for the display 
of his talents. It must be motivated 
by the inherent interest and ambitions 
of the teacher. Upon the intelligent 
planning of such a program depends 
ultimately the success of vocational 
work in all types of schools. 


Rehabilitation of the 
Blind and Deaf 
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the rehabilitation agency should be 
called in and provided with the expert 
data assembled by the specialists eit. 
ing with the deafened. 

In summary, it might be said that in 
both the groups, or rather all three of 
the groups that have been discussed, 
the rehabilitation agency should pro- 
ceed with greater caution even than 
ordinary, and should call in specialized 
advice to a greater extent than in the 
average case. The rehabilitation serv- 
ice brings a broader viewpoint and a 
more flexible method to the problems 
of these particular types, but it must 
not overlook the test that it is apply- 
ing in other instances, that there must 
be reasonable assurance that the dis- 
abled person will be able to carry on 
in the new occupation after training is 
given. 


What the Adolescent Girl 
Needs in Her Home 


Contiuued from Page 35 


the girls with whom they are associat- 
ed, particularly those who show mild 
personality deviations, so that they 
can deal with problems as they arise, 
not sentimentally, but intelligently. 
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gue of concerns named below are shown by reports from our members to be in regular use 
in Vocational Education. For items and concerns not named write direct to A. V. A. NEWS 

BULLETIN, 340-360 Century Bldg., Indianapolis and every possible assistance will be rendered. The 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Supplies and Equipment 


Bean Spray Pump Co., Lansing Mich., Sprays 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. Supp. and Eqpt. 

Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio, Poultry Supp. 
Central Scientific Co., Chicago, Eqpt. Supp. and Chemicals 
Cherry Burrell Corpn., Philadelphia, Milk testing supp. 
Chicago Apparatus Co., Chicago, Eqpt. & Supp. 

Chilean Nitrate Co., Columbus, Ohio. Chemicals 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, Creamery supp. 
John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill., Eqpt. Charts. 

DeLavel Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York. 
Denoyer Gepert Co., Chicago. Supplies 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia. Pruning tools. 
General Biological Supply House, 761 E. 69 Pl., Chicago. 
T. R. Gifford & Co., Madison, Wis. Hort. supp. and eqpt. 
Graselli Chemical Co., Cincinnati. Chemicals 

Hardie Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich. Spray 

H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga., Seeds. Garden supp. 
Industrial Chemical Co., 110 E. 42nd. New York 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. Eqpt. Charts 
Janesville Paper Box Co., Janesville, Wis. File boxes. 
Eli Lilly Co., Indianapolis. Chemicals 


LaMotte Chemical Products Co., Baltimore, Md. Soil teskit. 


Louisville Tobacco Products Co., Chemicals 


Milwaukee Circulating Pump & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Portland Cement Co., Indianapolis. Cement mat. 

Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio. Spray machine 

Swift & Co., Chicago & Atlanta. Fertilizers. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis. Supp. and eqpt. 


’ W. M. Welch Scientific Co., Chicago. Eqpt. and supp. 





HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
Equipment and Supplies 


American Board for Voc. Educ. 10 E. goth St. New York. Supp. 


American Reedcraft Corpn. 130 Beekman St., New York. 
Craft supp. 
Emile Barnat & Sons Co., Jamaica Plains, N. Y. Yarns 


M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Box 1194 City Hall Sta. New York. 


Fabrics 


A. G. Brewer Sewing Machine and Supply Co., 337 W. 


Madison, Chicago. 
Butterick Publishing Co., New York. Patterns 
Carlton Plating Co., 78 Bowery, New York. Tableware 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. Pyrex Glassware 
The Crafts Supply Co., 207 W. 16th, New York, N. Y. 
Enamel Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Enamelware 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Tableware. 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek Mich., Foodstuffs. Charts 
Murphy Lumber Co., Converse, Ind. Eqpt. 

Mutschler Bros., Napanee, Ind., Sewing tables. 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 1750 N. Ashland, Chicago 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J., Cooking 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadway, New York. 
Swift & Co., Chicago. (Educational Div.) Foodstuffs. 
White Sewing Machine Co., Cieveland, Ohio. 

Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., Orange, N. J. Bias tape. 


TRADE & INDUSTRY DIVISION 
Equipment and Supplies 


Adams & Nelson Co., 4125 Fullerton, Chicago. Small tools. 

Adjustable Clamp Co., 417 N. Ashland, Chicago. Clamps. 

American Chime Clock Co., 1677 Ruffner St. Philadelphia. 

American Clock Co., Nicetown, Pa. 

Algoma Panel Co., Algoma, Wis. Woodworking mat. 

American Professions Supply Co., Chicago. Drawing instr. 

American Saw Mill nlaiky. Co., Hackettstown, N. J. Machy. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sheet metals. 

American Tool Works, Cincinnati, Tools. 

American Typefounders Co., Jersey City, N. J. Printing 
eqpt and supp. 

Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 324 N. Francisco, Chicago. tools. 

W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, Ill. Drills. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago. Printing eqpt. and supp. 

Beckley Ralston Co., Chicago. Auto tools and supp. 

Berry Brothers, Detroit, Mich. Finishes. 

The Black Bros. Co., Mendota, Ill. Clamps. 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Tools 

Boston Varnish Co., 172 Everett, Boston. Finishes. 

Brackett Machinery Co., Madison, Wis. Machinery. 

Brewer Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago. Elec. blower. 

The Camera Shop, Grand Rapids, Mich. Photo. supp. 

Canvas Products Co., Fon du Lac, Wis. Gloves. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Abrasives, grinders. 

Casien Mfg. Co., 15 Park Row, New York. Glues 

Challenge Machy. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. Printing Eqpt. 

Chandler & Price, Cleveland, Ohio. Printing Eqpt. 

C. Christiansen, 2814 W. 26th St., Chicago. Benches. 

Cincinnati Tool Co., Waverley and Main, Cincinnati. Tools 

James Clark Electric Co., 630 Bergmann, Louisville, Ky. 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 3822 Courtland, Chicago. 

Colliday Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Machy. 

Combination Woodworking Machine Co., 549 W. Randolph, 
Chicago 

Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pastes, glues. 

Corn Products Printing Co., Tipton, Ind. Cornstalk ay 

Cornwall Quality Tool Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Tools 

Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Tools 

Dakalite Products Co., Inc. Cleveland, Ohio. Finishes. 

Delta Specialty Co., 1661 Holton St., Milwaukee, Wis. Tools 

DeVoe & Reynolds Co., 1 W. 47th St., New York. Finishes. 

DeWalt Products Corpn. Leola, Pa., Woodworking eqpt. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co., Chicago. Drawing instr. 

Dudley Lock Corpn. 26 N. Franklin, Chicago. Locks. 





J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Oakley, Cincinnati. W. W. Machy. 


R. A. Fife Corpn. Mamoroneck, N. Y. Benches and machy. 
T. A. Foley Lumber Co., Paris, Ill. Woodworking material. 
Foley Saw & Tool Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Tools. 

Grand Rapids Dowel Works, Beak Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer Co., New York. Tools. 

Ph. Gross Hardware Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hawkeye Clock Co., Muscatine, lowa. Timers. 

Heath Machine Co., Montrose, Pa. Machinery. 

Heston & Anderson, Fairfield, Iowa. W. W. machinery. 
Hill Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Polishing machinery. 
Hugh Humphreys Machy. Co., Cincinnati. W. W. machy. 
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TRADE & INDUSTRY DIVISION—continued 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Saws. 

Indiana Quartered Oak Log Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Woods. 

Indian Head Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. Woods; archery mat. 

Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, Ohio. Drills. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. Finishes. 

Jones Superior Machine Co., 1258 W. North Ave., Chicago. 

Kester Solder Co., 4236 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
Solder and supp. 

Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton St., New York. Drawing inst. 

Kueffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. Drafting instr. 

Kuempel Co., Guttenberg, lowa. Furniture projects. 

Loomis Electric Co., Chicago. Elec. materials. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. Drafting supp. 

Lux Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Lathes and sanders. 

Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, Ill. W. W. machy. 

Metal Crafts Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 

Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, N. Y. Tools. 

Monite Waterproof Glue Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Glues. 

Morgan Vise Co., 53 S. DesPlaines, Chicago. Vises. 

Motor Tool Specialty Co., 14 E. Jackson Bvd., Chicago. 

Newman Machine Co., Greensboro, N. C. W. W. machy. 

North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Drills. 

O’Brien Lumber Co., 2639 S. Damen Ave., Chicago. 
Woods. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. W. W. machy. 

Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 Diversey Pky., Chicago. 

Parks Woodworking Machinery Co., Cincinnati. 

Frank Paxton Lumber Co., Kansas City, Kans. Woods. 

C. F. Pease Co., Chicago. Drafting furn. and supp. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn. Sheet metal 
mat. and supp. 

Porter Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Sanders and 
woodworking eqpt. 

Production Machinery Sales Corpn., New York. W. W. machy. 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago. Steel supp. 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., Tools. 

Sebastian Lathe Co., Cincinnati. Lathes. 

Sherwin Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Finishes. 

Cobb Shinn, 4o Jackson Pl., Indianapolis. Art supp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Saws, files, 
knives. 

Smith Welding Eqpt. Corpn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Solem Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. Planers and sanders. 

South Bend Lathe Co., South Bend, Ind. Lathes. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. Steel mat. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn. Tools and instr. 

Starke Tool Co., Waltham, Mass. Tools. 

L. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. Tools. 

E. C. Stearns Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Clamps. 

Stevens Walden Worcester, Inc., Worcester, Mass. Wrenches. 

Technical Supply Co., Scranton, Pa. Drawing instr. 

Tri “K” Electric Mfg. Co., 2825 N. Troy, Chicago. Elec. 
supp. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis. Hardware supp. 

J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago. W. W. eqpt. 

F. Weber Co. Inc., Philadelphia. Art supp. 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., 1516 Orleans St., Chicago. 
Furniture. 

Western Iron Stores Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Manual Tr. eqpt. 

Western Veneer & Panel Co., 1736 Troost Ave., Kansas City. 

Whappett Gear Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Machy. 

Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. Elec. supp. 

Yates American Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. W. W. machy. 





COMMERCIAL & MISCELLANEOUS DIVISION 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Art supp. 
American Pencil Co., 560 Willow St., Hoboken, N. J. Pencils. 
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COMMERCIAL & MISCELLANEOUS—continued 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd. New York. Crayons. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., New York. Add. machines. 
Beck Duplicator Co., 438 Broadway, New York. Dup. machs. 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pastes, Gums. 
Dalton Adding Machine Co., New York. Adding machines. 
A. B. Dick & Co., Chicago. Dup. machines. 

Dictaphone Sales Corpn., New York, Dictaphones. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co., 166 W. Monroe, Chicago. Drawing inst. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Drawing mat. 
Educational Exhibition Co., Providence, R. I., Charts, maps, 
James Gray, Inc., 240 W. goth, New York. Multigraph supp. 
Invincible Metal Furniture Co., Manitowoc, Wis. Furn eqpt. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. School supp. 

L. E. Knott Apparatus Co., Cambridge, Mass. Lab. eqpt. 
Kolesch & Co., 138 Franklin St., New York. Drawing supp. 
Kueffel & Essex Co., Hoboken, N. J. Drafting supp. 

National Manual Training Supply Co., St. Paul, Minn. Supp. 
Frederick Post Co., Box 803, Chicago. Office supp. 

Sears Roebuck Co., Chicago. General supplies. 

Shaw Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. Off. furn. and supp. 
Technical Supply Co., Scranton, Pa. Drafting supp. 

Thurston Manual Training Supply Co., Anoka, Minn. Supp. 
Victor Adding Machine Co., 225 W. 34th St. New York. 

F. Weber Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Art and drafting supp. 





BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


American Board for Voc. Educ. New York. Illustrative mat. 

American Typefounders Co., Jersey City, N. J. Printing 
educ. helps. 

Allyn Bacon Co., Chicago. Books. 

American School, Drexel Ave. at 58 St., Chicago. Home 
study courses. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. Books. 

Bacon & Co., New York. Books. 

Berger Bros. Co., 229 Arch St., Philadelphia. Training course 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Books. 

Butterick Pub. Co., New York. Educational service, patterns. 

The Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New York. Books. 

Child Study Assn. of America. New York. Books. 

Doubleday Doran Co., Chicago. Books. 

Finishing Research Lab. Inc., 1164 W. 22, Chicago. Books. 

Ginn & Co., New York. Books. 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. Books. 

D. C. Heath & Co., New York. Books. 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Educ. Mat. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. Textbooks. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. Books. 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Home Economics charts. 

J. B. Lippincott Pub. Co., Chicago. Books. 

McGraw Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York. 

McMillian Co., New York. Books. 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. Publications. 

Missouri Store Co., Jefferson City, Mo. Books. 

The Palmer Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston. Publications. 

Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. Books. 

John H. Saul, 820 Euclid Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Books. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co., Muskegon, Mich. Books. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadway, New York. Books 

Southwestern Publishing Co., Cincinnati. Books. 

University of Chicago Press. Chicago. Books. 

Union Library Assn. 118 E. 25th St., New York. Books. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. Books. 

Webb Book Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Books. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. Publications. 

John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Books. 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. Books. 

Zimmerman & Sons, Burlington, Wis. Project record books. 
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Guidance for Boys Through 


Vocational Training 
Continued from Page 40 


tion about the several occupations in- 
cluded in the plan of organization. 

The initial placement of students in 
occupational classes is also an im- 
portant step in the program. A special 
receiving class where all students will 
report for possibly the first four times 
in attendance has much of merit. 
Following the initial placement, op- 
portunities should be given students at 
jefinite times to change their voca- 
‘ional school work, provided reasons 
‘ror the best interests of the student 
exist. 

A system of personal records is also 
an essential part in the success of a 
guidance program. Cumulative records 
should follow the student in all of his 
school activities, so that advisors may 
be in possession of all personal facts 
chat will in any way bear upon the 
selection of a life work. 

Part-time vocational schools or full- 
time institutions will never completely 
function unless they recognize their 
responsibility for aiding students in 
securing employment in lines of work 
for which they seem to be best suited. 
If the organized instruction has re- 
sulted in the young person making a 
vocational decision as the result of 
possibly one or two years of directed 
school work, then in order that his 
time and effort may be fully conserved, 
the school must further assist in bring- 
ing the boy and the job together. 


IV. suMMARY 


The discussion of the subject ‘‘Guid- 
ance for Boys through Vocational 
Training’’ has made the effort to show: 

1. That the occupational world 
with its industries, stores, offices, 
public service, personal service, etc., is 
not primarily organized as a great 
vocational guidance institution for the 
benefit of the young people. 


2. That young people between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen when 
first entering employment are not given 
the privilege of unlimited choice of an 
occupation, but must of necessity enter 
upon jobs that have been set aside for 
the great masses of immature and in- 
experienced people. 

3. That practically all young people 
during the period of attendance at a 
part-time school have the problem of 
considering a permanent vocational 
choice. Therefore, this type of institu- 
tion has as one of its major objectives, 
vocational adjustment. 

4. That vocational adjustments of a 
practical worth may be aided by means 
of establishing a vocational environ- 
ment within the part-time school for 
Many occupations. Here students may 
work for the purpose of ascertaining 
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their vocational interests, aptitudes and 
personal and physical fitness. 

5. That the vocational environment 
for many occupations may be obtained 
by organizing the occupational activi- 
ties around related groups of occupa- 
tions. 

6. That the related groups of occupa- 
tions have a subject matter consisting 
of carefully selected practical jobs with 
accompanying technical material and a 
wide range of information of vocation- 
al guidance significance. 

7. That vocational guidance does not 
culminate with the disclosing to the 
individual of his vocational finterests, 
aptitudes, and physical and personal 
fitness, but extends to aid in securing 
employment in chosen fields and to 
giving such counsel as may be needed 
in the early years of work in his select- 
ed occupation. 


| A Motor Tour through Rural England; five 
| days in London; all through Holland and 
| Belgium; The Hague, Amsterdam, Ant- 
| werp, and Brussels; over a week in Paris; 
The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations Convention in Geneva (ten days) 
| with optional excursions to Mont Blanc, 
| Chamonix, Castle of Chillon, Montreux, 
and Lausanne; Milan, then four days in 
Venice, a week in Florence and a visit to 
| Pisa, Genoa, Monte Carlo, the Corniche 
| Drive by motor; Marseilles and return by 
Paris. 
Our tours have been officially approved by 
; Augustus O. Thomas, President of the World 


| Federation of Education Association, who has 
| appointed us an official agency. 


INCLUSIVE PRICE, $735 
| Extension through Rome and Naples if 
desired. 
Write for details. 
BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
44 Boyd Street Newcon, Mass. 
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HAVE WE KEPT THE FAITH? 


By C. A. Prosser and C. R. ALLEN 


His is a timely, clear-sighted, and thought-provoking ex- 
" Leatienion of the American system of public education, its 
origin, development, and present-day aims and practices. The 
purpose of the book is to ascertain whether or not the faith 
of the fathers has been preserved in our public schools. The 
book shows that education in the United States has drifted far 
off the course chartered for it by the founders; that the Amer- 
ican public schools are cultivating an antiquated system of 
aristocratic education; and that, if we are to keep the faith, 
we must now revive the earlier concepts of the aims and func- 
| tions of democratic education. This is a stimulating discus- 
| sion of a vitally important and urgent subject, written in 
| an animated and convincing manner. 
| 
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| 353 Fourta Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The kind of Mechanical 
Drawing Instruction needed by 
7th, 8th and 9th grade students— 





SIMPLIFIED 
-1ANICAL DRAWIN 














HIS new book presents a drawing course which gives, in clear 

and comprehensive language, full details and information con- 
cerning the reading, writing and understanding of the graphic language 
—mechanical drawing—as it is needed by the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth-grade student. 
The chief aim of the course is to teach visualization: to strengthen 
constructive imagination; to form habits of accuracy; to teach the 
student to make good pencil drawings; and to teach him to read work- 
ing drawings with facility and rapidity. Much space is devoted to 
straight-line drawing before attempting compass work. 


Simplified Mechanical Drawing 
A TEXTBOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By Tuurman C. Crook 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, South Bend Central 
Junior High School and South Bend Vocational School 


McGRAW-HILL INDUSTRIAL ARTS SERIES 
155 pages, 9 x 6M, illustrated, $1.25 


Y USING a textbook, all students get the same amount of in- 

formation; each student is allowed to advance as fast as his ability 
will permit him; and when the student is absent from class, upon his 
return, he may resume his work in the usual manner without disturbing 
the order of the class. If a new student joins the class late in the term, 
he fits into the course, and does not take all of the instructor’s time in 
making his start. 


SOME QUESTIONS TAKEN FROM THIS TEXT 
How many views are necessary for a working drawing? 
What is meant by membering? 
From what sides of a drawing should dimensions be read? 
For what is a center line used? 
How do you distinguish a mortise from a tenon? 
What is a gained joint? A dodo? A groove? 
What is a spline? 


< McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON > 
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| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.- | 
| 370 Seventh Ave., New York. | 
You may send me on approval Crook’s Simplified Mechanical Drawing, I 
1 — .25. I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my classes or remit ! 
or it 
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four new Wiley books in 
Vocational Education 


& 


Guidance and Education 
of the Prospective Junior 
Wage Earner 


By FREDERICK M. TRUMBULL 





The author has brought together important information, and offers con- 
structive suggestions leading to a clear understanding of two subjects 
pertaining to junior wage earners: 

1. How to help children use to their best advantage the school facilities 
available to them. 

2. How to improve and develop practical school service that will meet 
the specific and immediate needs of prospective junior wage earners 
whose educational outlook is limited. 

298 pages—54 by 8—cloth, $3.00 


Yyry 


Methods and Teaching Problems 


in Industrial Education 
By F. THEODORE STRUCK 
(Ready in May) 


This is intended primarily as a textbook for industrial teachers. It is 
written from first hand, intimate knowledge of the problems trade teachers 
have to meet. It consists of a thorough and practical consideration of the 
best ways and means of meeting the definite, specific requirements of 
trade and industrial education. The book contains much material of 
value to industrial teachers that has never before been made available 
in print. 103 pages—6 by 9—price, $2.75 


YY 
Efficiency in Education 


By J. C. WRIGHT and C. R. ALLEN 


Contains sound principles of business efficiency applied to the operation 
of the public schools, and the philosophy underlying these principles. 
To all who bear the responsibility of supervision this book will be of in- 
calculable value. The authors are two of our national leaders in Voca- 
tional Education who have drawn upon their years of teaching experience 
and contacts with business methods for the material in this book. It is 
full of sound ideas . . . and principles . . . highly stimulating . . . intensely 
interesting. 400 pages—5%% by 8—cloth, $3.00 


YY 
Efficiency in Vocational Education 


By J. C. WRIGHT and C. R. ALLEN 
(Ready in June) 


A companion volume to ,‘Efficiency in Education."’ Deals with the specific 
application in the field of vocational education of the philosophy and 
principles dealt with in ‘‘Efficiency in Education."’ Consists of a description 
of the procedures and methods which have been developed for the purpose 
of evaluating the efficiency of vocational education. 

435 pages—6 by 9—probable price, $3.00 
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JOHN WILEY anp SONS, INc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me on ten day's free examination: 

O “Guidance and Education of the Prospective Junior Wage Earner” 

O “Methods and Teaching Problems i in Industrial Education” 

0 “Efficiency in Education” 

0 “Efficiency in Vocational Education” 
I agree to remit the price of the book within ten days after receipt, or 
return it postpaid. 


FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON 
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